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A White Courtship— 


The Ideal 


The safe way to 
love and marriage 


Ml | 00K at those stars,” said 

Peg, as she and Bob came 
out into the cold night air. “Did 
you ever see so many before? 
They all seem to be looking 
down at us.” 

“Yes,” replied Bob, “they’re 
out in swarms tonight. Must be 
having a convention up there in 
the Milky Way.” 

“Snow, too,” added Peg, as she 
stretched out her fingers to catch 
the falling flakes. 

“Now we'll have a_ white 
Christmas,” remarked Bob. 
“That’s every youngster’s dream, 
isn’t it, Peg?” 

They had now reached Bob’s 
car waiting for them at the 
curb. Peg paused momentarily. 


answered Peg. “A white Christ- 
mas makes the day perfect. Fits 
in with all the pictures of Christ- 
mas, and helps us to see singing 
angels in every falling snowflake. 
“But, Bob,” she... hesitated. 
And her face was serious now, 
as she looked up at the shining 
stars which even the myriad 
snowflakes could not obscure. 
“Do you know what is even nicer 
than a white Christmas?” 
“Well, you got me there, Peg,” 
replied Bob, as he caught the 
serious look in his sweetheart’s 


eyes. 


Uf Youth 


John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


“A white courtship,” said Peg 
slowly. “That’s the dream of 
every boy and girl, isn’t it, 
Bob?” 

“Yes, you’re right, Peg,” 
agreed Bob. “Every youth wants 
that, I think. It fits in with all 
his hopes and dreams of winning 
the loveliest and the best girl in 
the world.” 

“A white Christmas makes the 
day perfect,” said Peg. “A white 
courtship makes the wedding day 
perfect too.” 

“Yes, it starts a couple off 
right,” added Sob. “They. need to 
erase no memories, ' ‘and that 
must. help to giye them ‘a run- 
ning start, 0a he road w happi- 


ness. ” 


“Every oldster’s dream, too,” “‘Bob,”: said Peg: slowly, “let's 


keep ours’white.™ 


Then she added quickly, “It 
isn’t you, Bob, that I fear. It’s 
myself. I’m as much a mystery 
to myself as to anyone, right 
now. New emotions, new feel- 
ings, new hopes, new dreams— 
all tangle in me now. But I want 
no single misstep. You’ll help me, 
won’t you, Bob?” 

“Why, Peg,” said Bob, sur- 
prised, “It’s I who’ll be needing 
help—not you. You’ll have to be 
the captain charting the course, 
or should I say, the quarterback 
calling the signals.” 
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They stood ... silent ... 
looking into each other’s face. 

“We'll help each other, then, 
won’t we, Bob?” 

A lump was forming in Bob’s 
throat. He clasped Peg’s hand, 
and pressed it tenderly. 

Peg turned suddenly, and 
gazed at the stars. 

Looking into her uplifted face, 
radiant ... eager... tremu- 
lous, Bob saw her eyes were 
moist—and it wasn’t from the 
snowflakes. 

“Tl not let you down, Peg,” 
he whispered softly in her ear. 
“We'll keep it white. . . togeth- 
er... with God.” 

There they stood like two sta- 
tues, gazing up at the far-off 
stars, dreaming youth’s dream 
of a white 
more impertant ‘ of a 
white ‘courtship, . 


A white Yes, that’s 
the wish: anc. hopé and dream of 


every decent boy and girl. . How.: 
to realize it—that’s the qupstion.- 


In this enterprise, as-ini all the 
enterprises of life, knowledge is 
both light and power. Youth does 


not need to go at the matter 
blindly, learning by the costly 
method of trial and error. Youth 
can profit by the wisdom and 
experience of the race, and from 
the guidance of Christ and of 
His Church. That guidance will 
be a lamp to the feet of youth, a 
lamp that will lighten all their 
way. 

To provide youth with that 
guidance we present the counsel, 
the teachings, the precepts, the 
ideals, the practical suggestions 
of the Church on the all-impor- 
tant subjects of courtship and 
chastity. While the treatment 
is of especial interest to those 
who are keeping company, it will 
not be without interest and pro- 
fit, we believe, to all who wish 
to keep their innocence unsullied. 

II 


The decision of supreme im- 
portance in the life of a young 
man or of a young woman is 
the choice of a help mate for 
life. The consequences of that 


. choice are momentous and far- 


reaching. They shoot through 
the whole of one’s earthly life. 
They penetrate even into the far 
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regions of eternity. Upon that 
selection hinge to a large ex- 
tent the hopes of a person’s hap- 
piness both here and hereafter. 
Since that decision is fraught 
with consequences of such a far- 
reaching character, it follows 
that it should be made with the 
greatest care, prudence, and wis- 
dom of which one is capable. 

Company keeping and court- 
ship have their justification in 
so far as they assist young peo- 
ple in making a wise choice. 
They have no other reason for 
existence. Indeed it can be said 
that the whole social mingling 
of the sexes during addlescence 
has as its chief end their prep- 
aration and development so that 
they may choose a congenial 
partner in marriage. 


For that reason acquaintance 
and friendship between the sexes 
should be fairly extensive. 
Dances, dramatics, and socials of 
various kinds are all designed to 
promote such acquaintance. Out 
of an abundance of such social 
contacts one is more likely to 
discover a suitable and ideal 
helpmate than if the contacts 
were narrowly restricted. 

Hence it is important for 
young people to avail themselves 
of the many opportunities which 
the Church and society provide 
for the promotion of acquaint- 
ance among wholesome and con- 
genial persons of the opposite 
sex. The failure to do so often 
deprives them of friendships 
-which would mean much for 
their future happiness. Instead 
of deterring them from forming 


such wholesome friendships, par- 
ents should assist them in every 
prudent way. 


The whole period before court- 
ship should be wisely employed 
for the widening of one’s circle 
of acquaintances and friends. 
Since courtship limits one’s in- 
terest to a single person, it 
should not be undertaken when 
one is not in a position seriously 
to consider marriage. This 
means that steady company 
keeping is  out-of-place for 
youths of high school age. Even 
among those in college it is gen- 
erally wiser to wait until their 
junior or senior year before they 
restrict their interest to a single 
person. 

How often have we seen a col- 
lege freshman, smitten with 
“love at first sight,” limit her 
dates to a single boy, wear his 
fraternity pin for several years, 
only to have the romance fade 
in the senior year, leaving her 
high and dry? The years of 
one’s college life should provide 
a wide circle of friends. Out of 
those many friendships there is 
more likelihood that one based 
upon congeniality in taste, tem- 
perament and character will 
emerge and ripen into conjugal 
love. 

In short, we say to young peo- 
ple looking wonderingly and 
wistfully at the horizon of mar- 
riage: Don’t pull down the cur- 
tains prematurely upon the en- 
terprise of making friends. Don’t 
get panicky. Keep your head. 
Take your time and look around 
you. Meet many young people 


of good reputation and charac- 
ter. Mingle and talk with them 
in a friendly and gracious way. 
Explore their interests and learn 
something of their disposition 
and character. Then you will 
be in a better position to choose 
intelligently. 

Remember that marriage lasts 
for life. If you choose with 
haste, you are likely to regret 
at leisure all the rest of your 
life. A marriage rushed into 
heedlessly often turns out to be 
a prison cell with iron bars no 
one can break. While love in- 
volves the heart and the emo- 
tions, the approval of the reason 
is most important. For sober 
common sense no adequate sub- 
stitute has ever been discovered. 

Keeping steady company has 
a function to fulfill. That func- 
tion is legitimate and important. 
It is to enable a young couple to 
learn more about the qualities 
of mind and heart and character 
of each other, to explore the 
areas of congeniality in taste, 
culture, disposition, and char- 
acter, to ascertain their fitness 
as partners in the most intimate 
and enduring union which life 
offers. That is no small job. In- 
deed it is the most serious and 
important one they will ever be 
called upon to undertake. 

Before undertaking steady 
courtship, however, they should 
be reasonably sure of their con- 
geniality and should be in a po- 
sition where they can definitely 
plan to marry within a reason- 
able length of time. What would 
be the point of keeping steady 
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company when the young man, 
say, a medical student, sees no 
possibility of assuming the ob- 
ligations of matrimony for five 
or six years? 

Is it fair to monopolize a 
young girl’s time for all those 
precious years, with the possi- 
bility that the romance may 
crumble at the end? The fact is 
that steady courtship involves 
grave responsibilities which 
should not lightly be undertak- 
en. 
It should be preceded by wide 
and friendly mingling and ac- 
quaintance with others, by the 
attainment of a sufficient age to 
understand the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities of marriage, and 
by the approximate achievement 
of the financial resources to es- 
tablish and maintain a home. 
When these antecedents are lack- 
ing, steady company keeping is 
unwise. Instead of aiding them 
in making a wise choice of a life 
partner, it is more likely to 
handicap and defeat them. Pre- 
mature steady courtship is like 
expecting June roses to blossom 
before Spring has melted the 
snows and sleet of March. So 
much then for the practical sug- 
gestions about acquaintance 
among the sexes and the purpose 
of courtship. 

III 


We come now to consider the 
importance of the preservation 
of chastity during courtship, the 
dangers which threaten it, and 
the means suggested by human 
prudence and divine wisdom for 
its protection. 
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Courtship is a time of stress 
and strain. New emotions, strug- 
gling for expression, are beating 
their almost ceaseless tatoo up- 
on the minds, hearts, and nerves 
of adolescent youth. Cravings 
and urges, rooted deep in the 
biological instincts of the race, 
are clamoring for satisfaction. 
The proximity of a person of the 
opposite sex, a person who ap- 
peals to one’s whole nature, 
tends, unless careful precautions 
are adopted, to add fuel to the 
flames of one’s natural yearn- 
ings. Chastity will not survive 
unless a courageous and deter- 
mined struggle is made. 


We carry our precious treas- 
ure in vessels of clay. That 
fragile material will be shattered 
if we expose it needlessly to the 
sledge hammer blows of newly 
aroused passions. Prudence, dis- 
cretion, and the avoidance of all 
unnecessary risks constitute the 
only strategy which will lead in 
this warfare to victory. Here an 
ounce of discretion is worth a 
ton of valor. 


Our safety lies, not in stalking 
the enemy, but in flight. “He 
that loveth danger,” warns Ec- 
clesiasticus, “shall perish by it.’’* 

Later on the writer sounds 
the same note of warning: “He 
that toucheth pitch, shall be de- 
filed with it.”? He that needless- 
ly exposes himself to the danger 
of unchastity shall rarely, if 
ever, come out unscathed. 


It is well for young people to 


13:27 
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remember that the law of chasti- 
ty suffers neither abrogation nor 
curtailment during courtship. 
It binds the young couple in love 
to be pure in thought, word, and 
deed with the same rigor with 
which it binds all mankind. It 
binds Protestants, Jews, non- 
church-going people, unbelievers 
as truly as it binds Catholics. 
All, in whose minds shines the 
light of reason, fall under its 
all-embracing scope. Contrary 
to an impression encountered oc- 
cassionally, courtship offers no 
moratorium upon the obligation 
to preserve one’s innocence un- 
sullied. Then above all times is 
vigilance of the utmost impor- 
tance, 

One of the most important 
truths that needs to be driven 
home to young people is this: 
Keep your courtship on a high 
plane. Never allow it to degen- 
erate to the physical. That 
sounds the death knell of honor 
and respect. With those ele- 
ments gone, true friendship is 
impossible. Lust, squalid and 
ugly, has reared its serpentine 
head, and drives off the angels 
of decency and honor. 

In all the long history of hu- 
manity, lust, naked and unre- 
strained, has never failed to de- 
form friendship and love into an 
orgy of passion, whose denoue- 
ment is nausea, remorse, shame, 
bitterness, suffering, death. Its 
lethal fangs will kill the noblest 
friendship and poison the purest 
love. When allowed free scope, 
it will never fail to transform a 
Paradise of Eden, in which lov- 
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ers ought to dwell, into a purga- 
tory, if not a hell, on earth. 


Explorers from the jungles of 
Africa report that one of the 
most dreaded dangers encount- 
ered there is a poisonous insect. 
It steals upon its victim, and 
by a fast but noiseless movement 
of its wings, cools the skin and 
thus deadens its sensitivity so 
that one does not feel the boring 
of the proboscis as it pierces the 
skin and shoots in its deadly 
weapon. It is the capacity to de- 
sensitize its victim so that he 
puts up no defense, that renders 
it so much dreaded. 


So too it is with lust. It 
steals subtly upon an individual, 
disturbs his capacity for clear 
discernment and calm thinking, 
and tends to anaesthetize the 
moral faculty. That is why lust 


is probably the most dangerous 
of all the foes that lie in am- 
bush around the citadel of the 
human soul. 

In all courtship, it is true, the 
physical element of sex is not 
lacking. But it must be kept in 
the background. It must not be 
allowed to dominate the scene, 
to direct the thoughts, and to 
dictate the conduct of the young 
people. God has made man, male 
and female. Each is possessed 
of a different nature. Those dif- 
ferences are both physical and 
psychological. These two natures, 
each incomplete in itself, find 
their completion in that sacred 
fusion which is achieved in mat- 
rimony. It is sufficient for the 
young couple to know this with- 
out seeking to explore the phys- 
ical basis of these differences. 

(To be continued) 


Our Lady 


St. Aelred writing in the 12th century had this to say of 
Our Blessed Lady: “Our Lady is our Advocate, in whom we 
shall have hope. For among the virtues in which she excels 
all creatures two are included, mercy and kindness. This pity 
of hers for us makes her always willing to help us. But can 
she help us? Yes! Both because she has power with God on 
account of her excellency above every creature, and because 
she can plead with her Son, that as through her He came on 
earth to save us, so through her He can continue the process 
of our salvation and give us all the graces we need to achieve 
it.’—Downside Review, Jan. ’46, p. 32. 


The Emperor Nero made it a practice to enter every musical 
contest he could in the territory under his sway. In every case 
he came out the victor. He “planned it that way.”—Thomas 
A. Lahey, C.S.C. 
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A Catholic Looks At 


Alcoholics Anonymous 


Good psychology 
and good religion 


N recent times there has ap- 
peared a movement called 
Alcoholics Anonymous, (famili- 
arly A.A). It has had an extra- 
ordinary amount of publicity of 
the very best kind, and in conse- 
quence has caught the attention 
of great numbers of people. Now 
what about it, from the religious 
point of view? I have been asked 
that question hundreds of times. 
Let me here and now reply 
briefly. 

First: I am happy to note 
that the method employed by the 
A.A. is in some respects similar 
to that of the Catholic confes- 
sional. In the confessional we 
commence with the pointed decla- 
ration “I have sinned.” We don’t 
do this in public. Rather we 
bluff it out. We pretend. If we 
are caught in the act, we make 
excuses. We may even tell lies. 
At least we lie tacitly. We put 
on the “injured innocence” act. 
In effect we say, “Who? Me? Oh 
no! you are mistaken. I am a 
good citizen. My life is an open 
book.” And so on and so on. We 
are bluffers, fakers, liars before 
our friends and acquaintances. 

But when we go to confession, 
we chuck all that. We get down 
on our marrow-bones and say 
like the man in the Gospel, “Lord 
be merciful to me a sinner.” The 
faking is at an end. That’s the 


James M., Gillis, C.S.P. 


first step to forgiveness and 
amendment. 

Now take the alcoholic. He 
fakes, he bluffs, he pretends, he 
lies. He gets angry, he even flies 
into a rage if you tell him that 
he drinks too much, or even if 
you hint at it. If it’s his wife 
or son or daughter who tries to 
tell him, he may even hit them. 
Alcoholics have been known to 
murder those they loved. The 
drunkard, periodical or habitual, 
is the most sensitive person on 
earth. He puts up a front, and 
he resents with violence the tear- 
ing off of his mask. But when 
he steps into a meeting of the 
A.A. he says, in deed if not in 
word, “I am an alcoholic.” His 
guard is down. He bluffs no 
more. He quits lying either to 
himself or to others. His cure 
has begun. That’s good psy- 
chology, and it’s good religion. 
It’s the method the Catholic 
Church has used from the be- 
ginning in the confessional. 

Second: The A.A. insists that 
in its advanced stages alcoholism 
is not so much a sin as a disease. 
Contrary to the usual opinion, 
the Catholic Church is quite 
ready to admit that an alcoholic 
finally gets himself into a con- 
dition in which staying sober is 
not within his power; in which 
his free will is not operative, 
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and consequently his becoming 
intoxicated is not a sin. Please 
understand: not in the latest in- 
stance a sin. 


The first time he took too 
much, it was a sin. And the 
second time. And the third. 
Only God knows when that man’s 
will became so weak that he was 
no longer responsible. Of course 
he is to blame for breaking down 
his own power of resistance. 
But as he is now he is irrespon- 
sible and hence in this instance 
incapable of sin. 

Call his present condition a 
disease, a weakness, an affliction 
or what you will, the problem is 
how to cure it. The A.A. says 
you can cure it. So does the 
Catholic Church. The A.A. has 
figures to prove not only that it 
can be cured but that it has been 
cured. The Allied Liquor Indus- 
tries in a pamphlet entitled, 
“Frankly Speaking” quotes the 
A.A. for the statement: “Today 
there are in this country several 
thousand respectable, productive 
citizens who were once alco- 
holics.” Whether or not that 
fact soothes the eonscienee of 
distillers and liquor dealers I 
don’t know. But I do know from 
my own experience, and I am 
sure that my good friend Father 
John W. Keogh of Philadelphia, 
President of the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Union of America, 
would say from his vastly great- 
er experience, that the Catholic 
Church and especially the Cath- 
olic confessional has _ effected 
numberless cures. We don’t give 
figures. We don’t publicize what 


we hear in the confessional. It 
is secret. But we will go so far 
as to say that the optimism of 
the A.A. is not misplaced. 

Father Keogh, by the way, is 
in sympathy with the A.A. and 
in general approves of its 
methods, although like all of us, 
he may not subscribe to every 
one of their opinions. As far as 
that is concerned they them- 
selves don’t feel 100% sure of 
their own views. They are ex- 
perimenting and learning. The 
Catholic system is no longer in 
the experimental stage but we 
Catholic priests are not reluctant 
still to learn. If psychology or 
psychiatry has anything good to 
offer, we are eager for it. And 
we welcome information from 
the A.A. 

The A.A. in return welcomes 
the cooperation of the Church. 
No one who goes to them is 
called upon to subscribe to a par- 
ticular religious creed, but they 
do recommend that the patient 
use the help religion has to offer. 
William G. Wilson, one of the 
originators of A.A., says: 

“In one respect religion and 
medicine differ. When the doctor 
has shown the alcoholic his un- 
derlying difficulties and has pre- 
scribed a program of readjust- 
ment, he says to him, ‘Now that 
you understand what is required 
for recovery, you should no long- 
er depend on me. You must de- 
pend upon yourself. You go do 
it.’ Clearly then, the object of 
the doctor is to make the patient 
self-sufficient and largely if not 
wholly dependent upon himself. 
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Religion does not attempt this. 
It says that faith in self is not 
enough, even for a non-alcoholic. 
The clergyman says that we shall 
have to find and depend upon a 
Higher Power—God. He advises 
prayer and frankly recommends 
an attitude of unwavering re- 
liance upon Him Who presides 
over all. By this means, we dis- 
cover a strength much beyond 
our own resources.” 

“So,” says Mr. Wilson, “the 
main difference seems to add up 
to this: Medicine says, ‘Know 
yourself, be strong and you will 
be able to face life.’ Religion 
says, ‘Know thyself, ask God for 
power and you become truly 
free.’ In Alcoholics Anonymous, 
the new man may try either 
method.” 

Now with all due regard to 
Mr. Wilson’s explanation, I must 
say that there seems to be a 
fallacy concealed in his remarks. 
It is the fallacy of “either or” in 
place of “both and.” Religion 
does not say, “Rely on God and 
not on yourself.” Religion—at 
least the Catholic religion — 
says, “Rely both on yourself and 
on God.” God gave you intelli- 
gence and free will. They are 
divine gifts. They make you like 
unto God. Use your intelligence 
and your free will. But don’t de- 
pend upon them alone. There are 
not two but three agents in the 
work of your salvation; intelli- 
gence, free will and the grace of 
God. The idea is not that you 
should call upon the grace of God 
when your natural powers fail. 
God and man must cooperate 


from first to last. 

I am confident that Mr. Wilson 
would gladly accept that emen- 
dation. Like everyone else he is 
familiar with the adage, “a man 
cannot lift himself by his own 
bootstraps.” One purpose of re- 
ligion is to enable a man to do 
with God what he cannot do 
alone. 

But, after all, the best way to 
cure alcoholism is not to con- 
tract it. The time to cure it is 
years before you get it. There 
are all kinds of psychological ex- 
planations of how it happens 
that a moderate drinker becomes 
immoderate. But whatever be 
the reason, it need never operate 
if from the beginning a man— 
and I am sorry to be obliged to 
say—or a woman remembers and 
puts into effect the good old 
moral maxim, “Resist begin- 
nings.” If you don’t let drink 
get you it cannot get you. If the 
moderate drinker would test 
himself from time to time to see 
if he has control, he could not 
lose control. When the moderate 
drinker tells me, “I can take it 
or leave it alone,” I always say, 
“O.K. let’s see you leave it alone. 
I know you can take it.” 

As for myself I don’t mind 
saying that one of the reasons 
why I am and always have been 
a total abstainer is that I have 
wanted to see who was boss in 
this house that is myself. The 
man who drinks had also better 
make sure of that matter. He 
will then have only a speculative 
interest in the problem of alco- 
holism. 
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The Hiscontented One-Third 


Daniel R. Witham 


A MAJOR factor in the decline 
of family life in America 
and one that receives little at- 
tention, is an inordinate desire 
peculiar to Americans, of living 
just a little beyond our means. 
This form of vanity is fraught 
with the gravest danger to the 
building of a happy home. 

This widespread evil that robs 
home life of most of its joys is 
sometimes laughingly referred to 
as “keeping up with the Jones’s.” 
Installment buying, a good thing 
in itself if wisely used, aggra- 
vated this national folly until a 
majority of what is euphemisti- 
cally known as “middle class” 
families, were debt-ridden from 
the altar to the grave. 


During the war Government 
restraints on installment buying 
curbed the more irresponsible 
element from plunging into obli- 
gations that would keep their 
noses so close to the grindstone 
that they could not perceive the 
forest for the trees. High war- 
time wages enabled many to 
clean up debts of long standing 
and these now stand ready to go 
off the deep end as soon as con- 
sumer goods become available. 


Almost without exception 
those seeking to buy a home, 
purchase one that will tax their 
resources to the limit. Thus a 
bad start is made and matters 
get systematically worse, as for 
instance, the finest furniture is 


You'll be better 
off than you are 


usually bought (on installments) 
because the home planners don’t 
foresee that little hands and feet 
will one day deface the shining 
surface. All the modern house- 
hold appliances must be obtained 
whether one can afford them or 
not. (What would the neighbors 
think!) And John’s jalopy and 
Mary’s fur coat must of neces- 
sity be up to neighborhood 
standards—or else! 

Hence when another little 
stranger is found to be on its 
way, apprehension grips the head 
and heart of the home because 
this additional burden can only 
be borne by trimming an already 
meager margin of safety in the 
family budget. 

In far too many cases the little 
strangers are sacrificed to the 
God of luxury. Thousands deli- 
berately leave out the possibility 
of any such eventuality from 
their home planning. These 
people are not planning a home 
at all, for a home without the 
golden laughter of little children 
is more like a tomb, and actually 
that’s what it is, for these selfish 
ones bury their personality and 
humanity as well as their spiri- 
tuality within its barren walls. 

This ceaseless striving to keep 
abreast of every new fashion and 
novelty is ruinous to those who 
practice it. John must seek extra 
work to satisfy the collectors. 
Vacations are foregone. He must 
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work overtime and Sundays to 
make ends meet. Inevitably, fa- 
tigue sharpens tempers. The 
spontaneous joy of two people 
living a happy normal life is 
gone. Mary’s appetite for spend- 
ing is never satisfied and the 
spectre of disaster hovers over 
the household whenever John 
gets a cold or meets with a minor 
accident. How many men have 
given their lives needlessly, be- 
cause they couldn’t afford to stay 
in bed a day or two to recover 
from a cold or fever? 

This popular form of existence 
is worse than actual poverty and 
is entirely unnecessary. It is sin- 
ful to let vanity ruin our lives. 
It is mostly from this source that 
the currently rampant practice 
of contraception stems. The pri- 
mary purpose of marriage is to 
bring children into the world. 
Too many modern young people 
forget that. In planning for the 
purchase of a home, pick one 
that is substantial and well with- 
in your means. Buy serviceable 
and durable furniture. Forego 
the fancy trimmings until you 
can afford them and then get 
them one at a time. God knows 
you need many things for your 
comfort and if your home is 


pleasing to Him, these things 
will come to you, in His own good 
time. 

Don’t try to found a home on 
the shifting sands of selfishness 
because if you do you will never 
be happy within its walls. Model 
your home after the simple pat- 
tern of the one in Nazareth, 
where the Holy Family dwelt in 
perfect peace. 

Never take on an obligation 
that will curb your home duties 
or strain your resources to the 
point where vour security is 
threatened, and you have to 
worry constantly. Rather have a 
little less of everything else, that 
you may enjoy more abundantly 
the peaceful companionship that 
endows home life with so much 
happiness. 

We have wept many crocodile 
tears over the ill-clad, ill-housed 
and ill-fed one-third of our popu- 
lation and done little to help 
them. By a strange paradox 
many of these live a happier 
home life by far, than their sup- 
posedly better-off neighbors. 

Happiness does not consist in 
having our friends think we are 
a lot better than we are, but in 
knowing God is pleased with us 
as we are. 


Family Life Ethics 


If there is one lesson that the history of the rise and de- 
cline of peoples teaches, it is that a sound family ethic is the 
rock foundation of permanence. A strong nation cannot subsist 
on a weak family ethic.. There are other factors, but this is a 
constant which justified the formulation of a sociological law: 
The strength of a people is proportioned to the strength of its 
tradition on the bearing and rearing of children—The Most 
Rev. Joseph P. Hurley, Bishop of St. Augustine. 


Just Five Minutes 


A short-short story 


Nelson W. Logal 


“THE policeman knew where to 

find Martha Radigan—ev- 
eryone in the neighborhood knew 
that she spent the major part of 


every afternoon in Sacred Heart. 


Church. 

They were aware of the fact, 
but they were at a loss to ex- 
plain it. Some said, “I could un- 
derstand it, if she were poor, but 
with her money—!” Others fear- 
ed that she was suffering from 
a “religious neurosis.” Others, 
not so modern and not so sci- 
entific, merely gave up. “Not a 
trouble in the world, and yet she 
is in church all the time!” Very 
old friends suspected, “That son 
of hers—He’s a bad one!” 

But no one asked her directly. 
That, of course, would have been 
indelicate. 

But Martha knew why she 
spent those afternoon hours be- 
fore the lovely shrine of the Sa- 
cred Heart. It was the only 
place in the world where the 
ache in her heart was eased. She 
never wearied there. She could 
kneel there for hour after hour, 
and always her heart was bathed 
in the peace and quiet under- 
standing that she found in pray- 
er. It was the one place where 
she found release, the one place 
where her worry left her, the 
one place where the poignant 
misery of life suddenly crystal- 
lized under the warm sunlight 
of God’s presence, and sank into 
the depths of her soul. 


She heard the policeman hur- 
ry down the aisle, and she knew 
that he had not stopped to gen- 
uflect. She felt his hand on her 
shoulder, and she heard his ex- 
cited hoarse whisper, “Mrs. Rad- 
igan, come with me. It’s serious. 
The squad car is in front of the 
church. Your son is badly hurt 
—auto accident!” 

The siren of the squad car, 
the speed with which it careened 
around the corners, the craning 
necks of curious shoppers, the 
words of Lt. Morgan—none of 
these things registered on her 
mind. She sat back in the seat, 
swaying to the lurches of the 
car. She clasped a leather cov- 
ered badge of the Sacred Heart 
in her hand. Morgan gave up 
trying to tell how it happened. 
“Shock,” he thought. 

She had never realized that 
days, months, and years—in fact 
a whole lifetime—could be com- 
pressed into the framework of 
the five-minute ride between Sa- 
cred Heart Church and the hos- 
pital. 

Her son was dying. Strange! 
She was not thinking of his 
broken body. Instead, she saw 
the smiling blue eyes of a happy, 
active child. How proud Walter 
had been of his baby boy! How 
much love the both of them 
showered on the only child that 
God had sent them! 

As he grew, blue lightning 
came into those eyes, and each 
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year they seemed to grow more 
restless and sullen. He was the 
despair of the nuns of Sacred 
Heart School. At first, it was 
only inattention and a stubborn 


rebellion. Then it became tru- 
ancy. Later, he began to lie 
and steal. 


“God knows the boy has no 
reason to steal,” Walter said. 
But steal he did! 

Sister Grace, in despair, had 
often said, “I can’t do anything 
with Robert, Mrs. Radigan!” But 
the nuns were good and kind. Fi- 
nally, he was graduated from 
their school. 

The years of high school were 
even worse. By instinct, he 
picked out the worst possible 
companions. That had been a 
terrible morning when Patrol- 
man Morgan had come to arrest 
Robert for stealing an automo- 
bile. And the shame and horror 
of his drunkenness! 

When he was expelled from 
college, it seemed as if Walter 
could stand no more. “I am 
through! I have tried every- 
thing! He is not my son! I dis- 
own him!” 

But she had shown Walter 
that he might as well try to dis- 
own himself as to disown his 
own son. Her husband’s rage 
gave way when she pointed out 
that Robert was not like a thing 
that might be thrown away when 
it became inconvenient. He was 
their son and he had a soul that 
must be fought for, prayed for, 
and saved. 


Unlike Walter, she never won- 
dered what she had done to de- 
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serve a son like Robert. To her, 
her son’s wrongs were just 
splinters from the Cross that had 
lodged in her heart. 


Robert’s marriage was anoth- 
er tragic chapter in the mys- 
tery of human wickedness. His 
baseness and cruelty had broken 
the heart of his lovely wife. She 
lost her will to live. In the hos- 
pital, Ruth, when told that Rob- 
ert was coming, had taken her 
hand and sighed, “More trouble, 
Mother!” 

Both Ruth and the child 
died. 

Walter had died with a broken 
heart, too, Even his last hours 
were punctured by the son who 
had been such a disappointment 
to him. Robert was drunk when 
he came into the sick room. Poor 
Walter, breathing heavily in the 
last stages of pneumonia, had 
groaned, “O God, what did I do 
to deserve this!” 

Thank God, Father Fay had 
been there to help Walter un- 
derstand. 

Robert fell lower after his fa- 
ther’s death. He drank and 
gambled more with the income of 
the money that had been left 
in trust for him. He kept com- 
pany with the lowest women. He 
lived in a cheap hotel, and never 
came near his mother. When she 
tried to visit him, he refused to 
see her. 

It was then that she began to 
take up those long vigils in the 
parish church every afternoon. 

Forty years of life in the five 
minutes that it took to ride from 
Sacred Heart Church to the hos- 


had 
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pital! Forty years filled with so 
many sorrows and so few joys! 
Forty years of hoping—forty 
years of faith! 

“He is in the Emergency 
Room, Mrs. Radigan.” Lt. Mor- 
gan was helping her into the 
hospital. He was so very kind. 
He guided her down the corri- 
dor. 

Father Fay closed the door of 
the Emergency Room behind 
him as she came down the cor- 
ridor. He placed his hand on 
her arm in silent sympathy. 


“Did he? Father, did he?” 


“Yes Mrs. Radigan, he did. He 
would not allow the doctors to 
touch him until I heard his con- 
fession. I anointed him while 
the doctors worked on him. He 
died a few minutes ago—at 
peace with God at last!” 


So her black sheep was now 
a white sheep! With tears of 
happiness streaming down her 
cheeks, she smiled wanely at Fa- 
ther Fay, “Now Father—isn’t 
that just like God!” 


An American Family Wage 


His Excellency, the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, speaking recently at a meeting of the Cath- 
olic Conference on Industrial Problems, defined an “absolute 
family living wage” as not merely a subsistence wage, but 
“what would suffice for the reasonably decent maintenance of 
a worker, his wife and his children. And a reasonably decent 
maintenance,” he added, “allows for a truly human way of 
life for every member of the family; the care of body and 
soul, the provision for ordinary contingent sickness, old age, 
and the education of children; a living wage means a ‘saving 
wage’; affording to the frugal worker the opportunity to ac- 
quire a modest fortune and the avoidance of a hand-to-mouth 


existence.” 


Addressing an American Federation of Labor rally ai De- 
eatur, Illinois, on February 16, the Rev. J. S. Brockmeier defined 
a “living wage” as enough to “pay the grocer, buy clothing, 
send his children to school, buy and furnish a home properly, 
afford a radio, car and refrigerator, pay the doctor and den- 
tist, and have something over for a rainy day.” 


Same Old Story 


Father Williams placed his order for dinner in a restaur- 
ant and waited patiently. After a long delay, he saw the girl 
who had taken the order and asked: “Are you the waitress that 
took my order?” She replied that she was. “My, my, Father 
exclaimed; “and you don’t look a day older!”—Our Day 


High School And College 


Courses In Home Making 


Family training 
for family life 


N recent years educational 

philosophers and administra- 
tors have made strong efforts to 
establish boundaries for the 
areas of education that are the 
chief responsibility of the school. 
To do this successfully it has 
been necessary to go back and 
clarify some fundamental con- 
cepts of educational rights and 
duties. It cannot be said too fre- 
quently that the primary right to 
educate belongs to the family. 
The school as an agent for edu- 
cation came into being only when 
requirements for adult living be- 
came so involved that the home 
with its limited resources could 
no longer accommodate itself 
adequately to current educational 
needs. 


One of the unfortunate weak- 
nesses of modern living has been 
a tendency for the home to for- 
get or to neglect its function as 
an educational agency and to de- 
pend upon formal schooling for 
nearly every phase of the edu- 
cationa] process whether it be 
nurture, guidance or the impart- 
ing of culture. 

Despite many mistaken no- 
tions to this effect, the school 
does not have a monopoly on any 
of the educational phases. From 
common practice today one 


Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt * 


might be led to suspect that the 
imparting of culture is the ex- 
clusive function of the school and 
that home influence and the in- 
trusion of parents’ interest must 
never be permitted. Guidance 
and the problems of nurture are 
rapidly coming under the full 
control of the teacher, and this 
tendency is excused on the 
ground that the welfare of chil- 
dren demands it. It seems to me 
that we are prone to encourage 
and condone parental neglect be- 
cause we are too eager to absorb 
parental responsibility in the 
name of efficiency. No one wants 
the child to suffer, but in helping 
the child the opportunity to help 
the parent must not be over- 
looked. 


For the moment let us ex- 
amine the operation of the school 
as it imparts what we have come 
to call general education. In 
handing down the social, intel- 
lectual and moral inheritance of 
the past to succeeding gener- 
ations the school has to guard 
against becoming artificial and 
avoid the tendency to carry on 
its work in a vacuum. This can 
easily happen in those instances 
where the school, with the en- 
couragement of the family, be- 
gins to operate as if alone it had 


* —- given before the Family Life Conference, Washington, D. C., February 5-6-7-8, 
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the duty to guarantee the con- 
tinuity of this social inheritance. 
It is clear that a prime problem 
in education consists in enlisting 
cooperation between the school 
and the home, between the 
parent and the teacher. 


Since the development of. an 
understanding and appreciation 
of family life is the duty of both 
home and school, there should 
not be too much difficulty about 
getting them together in ad- 
vancing the common cause. I 
can hear a lot of people say: 
“Fine, let’s put a new course in 
homemaking in the schools. That 
should solve our problem.” Such 
a statement is an instance of the 
trend of the times. If something 
is not done well, then the solution 
apparently lies in taking a course 
in it, putting it into the curri- 
culum. The answer to this sug- 
gestion is that already we have 
such courses in the schools and 
have had them for a number of 
years. But their presence has 
not solved the problem. No, the 
solution to the problem is not a 
unilateral one; it must be bi- 
lateral and must include the 
home and the school within its 
provisions. 

It seems so obvious that the 
family train for family life that 
the average essayist is afraid to 
touch the problem. Perhaps the 
answer has been so obvious that 
few have chosen to make it. The 
best course in family life is the 
living of it. First there is the 
father whose work, usually per- 
formed outside the home, makes 
the home possible; then there is 


the mother whose chief work is 
the establishing of a homelike 
atmosphere, and the caring for 
the boys and girls who make up 
the junior members of the 
family. 

The father’s work is not done 
when he provides merely the 
wherewithal for carrying on the 


life of the family; if it were, — 


then family economy would soon 
degenerate into mere material- 
ism. No, the father is equally 
responsible for the spirit of the 
home and must share in all the 
problems of his family. With the 
mother he must assist in assign- 
ing common work and recreation 
that will cement the union of all 
members in the bond that God 
intended. 

If the family by its own ef- 
fect can secure the basic situ- 
ation of home life, then other 
contributing agencies must be 
careful to foster and protect the 
important foundations that have 
been laid. The school, in its 
formal program, has not always 
been careful to guard the family 
interest. Paradoxically enough, 
it has most frequently failed in 
those areas that have been speci- 
fically labeled as courses in 
homemaking. 

We shall return to these 
specific areas later; now, let us 
consider how the home has fared 
in the so-called general courses. 
From an analysis of textbooks 
and courses of study used over 
the years it appears that refer- 
ences to home life and home- 
making were few in number and 
made only in passing. It is in 
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recent years that the tendency 
has grown to begin formal edu- 
cation with what the child knows 
—that is, father, mother and 
home—and to go on from there 
to study a family of neighbors 
and finally a family of nations 
under God. Once it was not con- 
sidered educationally correct or 
fashionable to deal with such 
realities. Because of faulty con- 
cepts and weak methodology 
teachers were more apt to think 
that education was effective only 
when it was dealing with the 
more artificial and less useful 
concepts. 

If, for a number of years, 
correct fundamental concepts of 
the true worth and dignity of 
the home and of the importance 
of homemaking were missing 
from the academic subjects, what 
then was their fate in the do- 
mestic science and home eco- 
nomics courses? Speaking gener- 
ally, such courses were neglected 
and despised. In many high 
schools and colleges the home 
economics department was hid- 
den away in some dark corner. 
The equipment was standardized 
and unattractive and usually the 
teachers and students were look- 
ed upon as misfits who were un- 
able to occupy themselves with 
more worthy concerns. Most stu- 
dents avoided the courses, per- 
haps because they were expected 
to consume what they cooked and 
wear what they stitched. For 
most young girls there did not 
seem to be any attraction for the 
course, since the work offered 
was apparently only an extension 


of the colorless drudgery of home 
life. Unfortunately, many arti- 
culate feminists encouraged such 
an attitude and frequently cer- 
tain elite schools, anxious to em- 
phasize their academic courses, 
subscribed to the same theories. 


Gradually a few teachers and 
educational administrators began 
a reform of the curriculum and 
provided a better place for 
courses in homemaking. Attrac- 
tive study units were devised 
that applied sound educational 
techniques to the problems of 
the home. Home units began to 
appear in the schools and these 
often consisted of living room, 
bedroom and model kitchen that 
could serve as a basis for a com- 
plete course in homemaking. In 
such idea] surroundings a well 
trained teacher could lead the 
student through a_ successful 
course that included the pur- 
chase of basic decorative ma- 
terials according to the funda- 
mentals of sound planning. A 
full course in consumer edu- 
cation became possible that 
would include all the items need- 
ed in a home not excluding the 
necessary food requirement for 
daily living. The ugly regiment- 
ed lines of cookstoves and sewing 
machines began to give way to 
interesting classroom situations 
which were at once a test and a 
challenge to student abilities. 

Although these improvements 
have been most welcome and are 
an indication of better things to 
come, most school administrators 
recognize that what has been 
done is merely a beginning. Lees 
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than half of the women gradu- 
ates of our schools and colleges 
take any courses in homemaking 
and, what is more noteworthy, 
in many instances our Catholic 
schools do not offer such courses 
at all. Frequently where such 
courses are available, they follow 
outmoded techniques and often 
are poorly taught and completely 
uninteresting. In other instances 
the courses themselves have been 
improved but are carried on in 
complete isolation from the rest 
of the school program. There is 
no excuse for such a lack of 
unity in modern educational pro- 
grams. Today teachers are better 
trained than ever before. If an 


intelligent approach can be made — 


to solving the problem of estab- 
lishing more effective courses in 
homemaking, certainly the most 
likely area can be found in 
teacher training centers and in 
the work being carried on by ex- 
perts in curriculum construction. 

It must be emphasized that the 
problem is a part of the whole 
curriculum pattern and is not 
subject to piecemeal procedures 
as sometimes have been applied 
in the past. The importance of 
the home and the meaning of 


family life must be incorporated 
into the subjects that are looked 
upon as academic or a part of 
general culture. 


The Catholic curriculum has a 
rare opportunity in this regard 
to use the unifying core of re- 
ligious instruction to highlight 
Christian family life. Christian 
doctrine presents many oppor- 
tunities to exemplify the highest 
types of family life. Consequent- 
ly, we should expect better re- 
sults in Catholic schools than 
elsewhere. 


This is true, likewise, in those 
courses that are dedicated speci- 
fically to subjects of home- 
making. In these areas our Cath- 
olic schools should be second to 
none. In them we should find a 
close relationship with the home 
and a fine understanding of the 
common problem. If school au- 
thorities can enlist the cooper- 
ation of parents with teachers, 
and if they can succeed in vital- 
izing this subject with the 
proper religious instruction, then 
our Catholic young people will be 
correctly prepared and inspired 
for the making of the ideal Cath- 
olic American home. 


Military Progress 
“How’s George doing in the Army?” 


“Oh, fine, he’s reached the grade of AWOL and next they’re 
going to make him a court marshal.” 


Women, if they reflected, might realize that not rarely 
the supplementary wage which they earn by working outside 
the home is easily swallowed up by other expenses or even 
by waste which is ruinous to the family budget.—Pope Pius XII 
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It's A Blessing 


Churching of women, a 
beautiful but dying custom 


“THE blessing of women after 

childbirth, otherwise known as 
“churching,” is unfortunately, 
like many another application of 
the Roman Ritual, dying off 
among Catholics in this country. 
The custom is a beautiful one, 
dating back to the early centu- 
ries of Christianity, and it has 
behind it a most Christian idea: 
that the mother should go to the 
church as soon as she is able, 
receive a solemn blessing, give 
thanks for a safe delivery and 
ask for the graces necessary to 
bring up her child in the fear 
and love of God. 


Properly performed, the cere- 
mony is carried out in this 
fashion: The woman kneels down 
- at the door of the church with a 
lighted candle in her hand. The 
priest, vested in surplice and 
white stole, approaches with an 
acolyte carrying holy water. 
After blessing the woman the 
priest recites the twenty-third 
psalm, recalling on the one hand 
the entrance of the just into 
heaven, and on the other the ad- 
vent of Christ within the portals 
of eternity — fitting thoughts, 
surely, on the occasion of another 
immortal soul being brought into 
existence. 


After reciting this psalm the 
priest places the left end of the 
stole in the woman’s hand and 
leads her into the church, saying 
at the same time: 


Edward S. Schwegler 


“Enter thou into the temple of 
God, adore the Son of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who hath given 
thee fruitfulness of offspring.” 

Thereupon the woman walks 
up the church and kneels in front 
of the altar. 


In this country, usually, the 
whole ceremony up to this point 
is performed at the altar —for 
one reason, on account of our 
inclement weather, which would 
often prevent any one from 
standing at the entrance of the 
church. 


At the altar, after some pre- 
liminary responses and versicles, 
the priest says a very beautiful 
prayer: 

“Let us pray. Almighty, ever- 
lasting God, who, through the de- 
livery of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, hast turned the pains of 
the faithful at childbirth into 
joy: look mercifully on this Thy 
handmaid, who cometh in glad- 
ness to Thy holy temple to offer 
up her thanks: and grant that 
after this life, through the 
merits and intercession of the 
same Blessed Mary, she may 
prove worthy to obtain, together 
with her offspring, the joys of 
everlasting happiness. Through 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Thie said, the priest sprinkles 
the mother with holy water in 
the form of a cross and prays: 

“The peace and blessing of God 
Almighty, the Father, the Son 
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and the Holy Ghost, descend 
upon thee and remain forever.” 


With this benediction the cere- 
mony is ended. 

When can a woman be church- 
ed? Any time at her conveni- 
ence: before or after a week-day 
Mass (Sunday morning may be 
too crowded and rushed), on the 
occasion of her child’s baptism, 
or at whatever other time she 
desires. Arrangements can al- 
ways be made with the parish 
priest. 

It is not, of course, necessary 
to be churched, and nobody com- 
mits a sin by not having the 
ceremony performed. But church- 
ing is really such a tender and 
consoling custom that its omis- 
sion is to be deplored. It is 
only another proof of how solici- 
tous the Church is for family 
life, how she honors the sacred 
duties of motherhood, and how 
she places again and again her 
divine blessing upon the union 
of man and wife, of which she 
and Christ form the divine coun- 
terpart. 

Nor is there the slightest 
ground for the vague conviction 
of some people that churching is 
only another form of the old 
testament purification. By this, 
a woman who gave birth to a boy 


was considered “unclean” for 
seven days, and one who gave 
birth to a girl was “unclean” for 
fourteen days. Then, for thirty- 
three days in the former case and 
sixty-six in the latter, the mother 
could not touch anything holy 
nor enter the sanctuary. At the 
end of the purification period, 
she was to come to the door of 
the tabernacle and deliver to the 
priest a yearling lamb and a 
young pigeon or turtle-dove; or, 
if she was too poor to provide the 
lamb, she could substitute an- 
other pigeon or dove: “one for a 
holocaust and another for sin: 
and the priest shall pray for her 
and so she shall be cleansed.” 
(Lev., 12, 2—8). 

There is not the least shadow 
of all this in the ceremony of 
churching. There is no reference 
to sin, or guilt, or uncleanness, or 
purifications, or sin offerings. 
Throughout there is only a 
solemn note of thanksgiving and 
joy: thanksgiving that the 
mother has come through the 
trial of childbirth safely, joy 
that God has deigned to create a 
new candidate for the Commun- 
ion of Saints. 

The old testament purification 
was humiliating; the new testa- 
ment churching is exalting. 


There's No Exception 


The Church has forbidden contraceptive birth control abso- 
lutely; it has ruled out any possible exception to its prohibition. 
The Church’s position is in accordance with the verdict of 
history and is confirmed by strong and plausible arguments 
based on the immutable tendencies of human nature itself.— 
The Rev. Dr. Thomas J. Riley, Brighton, Mass. 
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Rural Housing 


All slums aren’t 
in big cities 


CLUMS in the United States 

have for the most part been 
associated with cities but if we 
look at the facts we will probably 
find more slums in small towns 
and rural communities. It is 
estimated that the farm operator 
needs a gross income of $1,500 a 
year in order to maintain a de- 
cent home. This means a net 
cash income of $750. In many 
cases farm mortgage payments 
have to be deducted from this 
amount. In order to secure an 
income of $1,500 the farmer 
would have to have at least 
$8,000 worth of land and build- 
ings, and at least one team of 
horses. 

Of 5,760,000 farm operator 
families in 1940, 1,560,000 had 
incomes of over $1,500 a year. 
There were a total of 1,200,000 
farm operator families with in- 
comes between $750 and $1,499 a 
year. These farmers had $4,000 
to $7,999 worth of buildings and 
at least a team of horses. How- 
ever, they did not have sufficient 
to maintain a decent home with- 
out a considerable amount of 
outside employment—at least an 
average of 100 days of off-farm 
work. In 1940 there were a total 
of 3,000,000 farm operators own- 
ing buildings and land worth 
$4,000 or more, and at least a 
team of horses, who earned less 
than $700 a year. They could not 
have provided decent housing 


Monsignor John O'Grady * 


for themselves without spending 
more than one-half their time in 
off-farm employment. 

These figures give us some 
picture of the American farmer’s 
ability to maintain a decent 
home. It is not surprising then 
to find that a very large number 
of rural homes in this country 
are sub-standard. This is par- 
ticularly true in the South where 
there were 3,631,454 occupied 
farm houses in 1940. Of these, 
434,236 were acceptable; 885,219 
repairable; 1,865,903 non-repair- 
able, and 446,096 unclassified. 
The non-repairable figure repre- 
sents three-fourths of all non- 
repairable houses in the nation. 

During the war about 400,000 
rural farm houses in the South 
have been abandoned by families 
who have moved into industrial 
areas in the North and South. It 
is because of the situation in the 
South that the over-all picture 
for rural housing in the United 
States looks so bad. But while 
the housing situation in rural 
areas in the North and Midwest 
is much better it also has its 
dark spots. We find whole areas 
in Northern Michigan, Northern 
Minnesota, and Northern Wis- 
consin with very poor housing. 
The housing conditions for agri- 
cultural workers are still intoler- 
able in many places. 

We need rural housing in the 
United States, therefore, just as 


* In The Catholic Charities Review, Washington, D. C. 
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much as urban housing. It is a 
social problem of which Govern- 
ment must take cognizance but 
the approach of Government to 
rural housing must be very 
different from its approach to 
city housing. The farm families 
who stand in greatest need of 
proper housing facilities are 
those who have an inadequate 
supply of land on which to earn 
a livelihood. They do not have 
economic farm units. This may 
be due to long years of one crop 
or to deterioration of the land 
through soil erosion. It may be 
due also to an inadequate supply 
of land which will vary from one 
section of the country to another 
depending on the type of agri- 
culture. 


One cannot very well build a 
house for a farmer without 
studying his farm plan. One 
must find out how much land he 
has and what he can grow on the 
land. One must think about his 
ability to grow sufficient to main- 
tain his family and his livestock. 
One must think, therefore, about 
a balanced farm economy. One 
must think of sufficient build- 
ings. The farm home is really a 
part of the farmer’s equipment. 
In building a new home for a 
farmer one must think, there- 
fore, about building up his whole 
farm program. 

In endeavoring to improve the 
condition of the farmer our ideal 
is to give him an opportunity of 
owning his own land and his own 
home on the land. Through the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act a beginning has been made 


in helping American farmers ac- 
quire their own land and their 
own’ homes. A beginning has 
been made in a similar program 
for returning servicemen. 


In dealing with the housing 
problems of tenant farmers we 
must think about tenure. There 
isn’t much use in providing a 
new home for a tenant who 
moves every year. If the Govern- 
ment is to loan money to owners 
to provide housing for their 
tenants or if it is going to sub- 
sidize the housing of tenant 
farmers it must have some say 
about questions of tenure. The 
Government is developing a rural 
housing program because it is 
interested in improving the 
standard of life of the farmer. 
A housing program for tenant 
farm families must be a part of 
an over-all farm plan. This plan 
must give the farmer an incen- 
tive to improve his land and to 
develop a diversified system of 
farming. 

In providing a housing pro- 
gram for farm workers Govern- 
ment must take into account not 
only the farm operators but also 
agricultural workers.. Agricul- 
tural workers may include those 
who have a small piece of land 
of their own on which they grow 
a part of their subsistence, but 
who give most of their time to 
working for a particular farmer 
or for a number of farmers, 
radiating as far as 100 miles 
from their home. The housing 
conditions of these farm workers 
is in most places very poor. In 
some places, through the Farm 
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Security Administration, an ef- 
fort has been made in developing 
cottage homes with small parcels 
of land for migratory workers. 
Agriculture workers will also in- 
clude the large groups of work- 
ers who every year move up and 
down the Atlantic seacoast, the 
valleys of California, and from 
Texas to Colorado and Michigan. 
These migrations include not 
only the agricultural workers 
themselves but also their fami- 
lies. Here and there the large 
growers who employ these work- 
ers to harvest their crops provide 
fairly good housing for them but 


this is the exception rather than 
the rule. In a number of places, 
Government, through permanent 
camps, has made a beginning in 
providing housing for migratory 
agricultural workers. Schools and 
nurseries have been provided for 
their children. In a number of 
places also temporary mobile 
camps have been provided by 
Government. There is a great 
need for the extension of this 
program. It should mean not 
only better housing but also edu- 
cational facilities and facilities 
for the health care of the fami- 
lies of these migratory workers. 


A Blessing For Children 


The Old Testament contains many instances of parents 
blessing their children and in the Gospels we read that Jesus 
blessed the children who were brought to Him. Parents ought 
to imitate that divine example, especially when the Church has 


drawn up so beautiful a prayer for blessing them. 


While the 


priest is officially constituted to pronounce this blessing, there 
is nothing to prevent the parents from making the Church’s 
words their own and petitioning God to bless the little ones 


so dear to His Heart. 


Recite this blessing over the children 


at the end of the family night prayers. 
Prayer 
Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, who although 
begotten before all time; in time, nevertheless, wished to be- 
come an infant, and who loved the innocence of this age; who 
lovingly embraced the children offered to You and blessed 
them; go before this child with the blessing of Your sweet- 


ness. 


Grant that wickedness may never change its intellect, 


but that advancing in wisdom, age, and grace, it may be ever 
pleasing to You, who live and reign with God the Father in 
the unity of the Holy Spirit, God, world without end. Amen. 

(Then making the Sign of the Crors over the child, the par- 


ent says;) 


May peace and the benediction of Almighty God, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, descend upon you and remain forever. 


Amen, 
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Wake Up, Mother And Vad! 


L. P. Hartlaub 


[| ONG before I ever gave 

thought to the possibility 
that I shall probably one day be 
raising a family, it seemed to me 
that many of the daily troubles, 
the unpleasantnesses in life could 
be greatly reduced if more at- 
tention were devoted to youth’s 
interests. Just why is it that 
boys and girls must be left to 
find activities that amuse them 
when parents can help so much 
by giving them the benefit of 
their experiences? 


Why are so many parents con- 
vinced in their own minds that 
their responsibility to a son or 
daughter rests in having the 
financial means to pay bills and 
the ability to prepare meals or 
dress the child correctly? [I'll 
tell you why! They look at their 
child’s needs in the light of their 
own feelings instead of those of 
the child. They overlook the fact 
that we all learn by experience 
and that until we try a thing we 
are prone to think we can do it 
better or differently than some- 
one else. And thank God for that 
feeling! It is responsible for the 
higher standard of living we in 
America enjoy. 

Your child wants to go places, 
try things, “see for himself” in 
just the same way you did when 
you were younger. And all the 
“Don’t’s” and “Mustn’t’s” in the 
world will not change the ob- 
jective in a young mind. 


A youth’s plea 
to parents 


Why don’t parents see the 
necessity, and supreme joy, of 
living again with their children 
as they skate the first time, or 
ride a wagon, or read their first 
book? How many of us take time 
to join with Jack or Mary in ex- 
amining the pictures in their 
first books, the speed with which 
they can move their wagon, or 
the beauty of their doll carriage? 
How about you, Mother, or you, 
Dad? Are you a repeater of 
those disappointing phrases, 
“Mustn’t bother me now,” or, 
“T’ll do it some other time,” or, 
“Show your little friend next 
door?” Jack or Mary is proud 
to have a partner, a pal, in Mom 
or Dad when they try out a new 
toy or visit a place for the first 
time and, oh, how often they 
miss the joy of expressing their 
childish wonder and amazement 
to those they love most. 


Small wonder so many children 
grow up with little or no respect 


for their parents. Mother and 
Dad can be their guiding light 
through all their “growing 
pains” but so often they are just 
“stop lights” in the path of pro- 
gress and Jack and Mary feel 
they must go elsewhere for con- 
solation or companionship or in- 
formation. 

Mother and Dad, you know 
that children are the greatest 
mimics in this wide world, and if 
you are given to passing the buck 
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in respect of their questions or 
pleas, they too will grow up with 
the knowledge that one doesn’t 
really have to assume responsi- 
bility and that he can avoid it 
easily by neglecting the duties 
that rest upon him. Why not 
exert yourselves a trifle and give 
voice to the love and affection 
that is in your hearts by putting 
your own feelings back and help- 
ing Jack and Mary to enjoy their 
pastimes and to learn from their 
experiences while under the 
proper guidance. 


Patience and the ability to hold 
one’s tongue are among the big- 
gest advantages a parent can 
possess. How quickly the child 


will learn the truth in that age- 
old maxim, “If at first you don’t 


succeed, try, try again,” if he or 
she has a patient parent as a 
guide during those early years. 


What idols you can become 
when you explain the reason for 
leaves on a tree, paint on the 
house, covers on books, carpets 
on floors, sewers in the streets, 
fenders on your car, snow in the 
winter and rain in summer, and 
the million and one other things 
you take for granted in your 
daily living. Do you remember 
the first time you saw your 
house, your washing machine, a 
car, an airplane... how carefully 
you observed all the fine fea- 
tures? Most things a child sees 
are in that same light and you 
can help your son and daughter 
to get far more enjoyment out of 
living by aiding them in seeing 
things in their entirety. And in 
giving them this fuller measure 
of enjoyment you are enkindling 
in them a feeling that will help 
to make living much more worth- 
while. 


Adventures In Appreciation 


If memory serves, it was about eight or nine years ago 
that Edgar Bergen, by means of one of the most valuable 
pieces of wood in history, started on the road to his great 
radio success. At the time, he was working as a dining room 
entertainer in New York’s noted Waldorf Astoria Hotel for 
$250.00 per week. An offer of a far more attractive stipend 
came to Edgar from Hollywood. He asked a release from his 
Waldorf contract. The management said “Yes,” provided 
that sometime, at his convenience, he return to complete his 
engagement. As we say, that was some eight years ago. 
Recently, Edgar found a void in his playing schedule, and 
despite the fact that the Waldorf was not reminding him of 
his indebtedness, he returned and, although his weekly salary 
would now run into the thousands, at the moment he is 
finishing his playing engagement at the Wedgwood Room 
of the Waldorf for the sum stipulated in the original contract: 
$250 a week.—Camillus 
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Parents Need Understanding 
At Times, Too 


Dorothy Dix * 


LISTEN, teen-agers. Think 

over what I am going to say 
to you and see if you can’t get 
a new light on Dad and Mom. 
Perhaps if you do, it will stop 
some of the friction between you 
and your parents that makes so 
many homes in which there are 
adolescents a dark and bloody 
battleground in which they fight 
out their differences in opinions 
and desires. 


I get loads and loads of let- 
ters from you complaining that 
your fathers and mothers do not 
understand you. This is only too 
sadly true, for there are many 
parents who are no more ac- 
quainted with their youngsters 
than if they were some strange 
funa that they never had seen 
before and that they do not 
know how to handle. They can’t 
comprehend why their children 
are not rubber stamps of them- 
selves or why they want to do 
things they don’t want to do. 

They honestly don’t know why 
you want to spend your evenings 
gadding about instead of sitting 
at home reading an improving 
book or why you always want to 
drive a car at breakneck speed 
or why you want to plaster your 
baby face with paint or why you 
spend hours at the telephone 


* A syndicated newspaper column, 


A message for 
teen-agers 


earrying on a silly conversation. 
that is mostly giggles and that 
makes your parents fear that 
you are a moron. 


All right, kids, maybe your Fa- 
ther and Mother don’t under- 
stand you. But has it ever oc- 
curred to you that you don’t un- 
derstand them any more than 
they understand you? You don’t 
know any more why they act the 
way they do than they know why 
you act as you do. Have you ever 
suspected, for instance, that the 
one person on earth whose ad- 
miration and affection your fa- 
ther craves above all others is 
yours and that the reason he is 
gruff with you is because he is 
so disappointed and sore over 
your treating him as if he was 
nothing but a cash register? 

And has it ever dawned on you 
that the reason Mother and Fa- 
ther work so hard and wear 
cheap clothes is that you may be 
well-dressed and belong to the 
clubs and do the things that oth- 
er youngsters do? That’s all 
right, of course, but it makes 
them feel that they are getting 
a mighty poor run for their 
money when you never say 
“thank you” or show any appre- 
ciation of the sacrifices they 
make for you. 
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Undoubtedly some parents are 
too strict with their children, but 
it would be easier to bear if you 
would realize that most parental 
tyranny is founded on a love so 
deep and possessive that you 
never will understand it until 
you have kids of your own. It 
is because Father and Mother 
want to be little tin gods to their 
children that makes them desire 
to monopolize them and to con- 
trol their every move and that 
is why they try to keep their 
girls from having dates and their 
boys from striking out for them- 
selves. 


And Mom’s nagging that runs 
you wild! You wouldn’t resent it 
so much if you knew that it is 


just sheer anxiety that makes 
her sit up nights watching the 
clock, with a lecture on her ton- 
gue about your staying out late, 
and that makes her listen in on 
all of your telephone conversa- 
tions, open your letters and spy 
on your every act. It isn’t vul- 
gar curiosity, as it seems to you. 
It is just because she lives in 
such fear of some accident be- 
falling you that it keeps her 
nerves raw. 

If parents and children only 
understood each other, it would 
save many a heartbreak. So teen- 
agers, won’t you try to get a 
line on Dad and Mom and see 
why they act the way they do? 
To know all is to forgive all, has 
been said by a philosopher. 


Chicken Feed 


Three managers of chicken farms in Russia, so the story 


goes, were being questioned by an investigator. 


“What do 


you feed your chickens?” he asked the first. 


“Corn.” 
“You’re under arrest! 


We use corn to feed people.” 


The second heard this conversation and tried to play safe. 
“What do you feed your chickens?” the question came. 


“Cornhusks.” 


“You’re under arrest! We use cornhusks to make cloth. 
And you?” he asked turning to the third man. 

“I give my chickens the money and tell them to go buy 
their own food.”—The Liguorian. 


— 


An American was explaining to a British visitor the con- 
struction of an electrical sign his concern was about to place 
on Broadway, New York. “It will contain,” he said, “20,000 
red lights, 17,000 blue lights, 10,000 white lights, and a cen- 


tral sunburst of orange and purple.” 


impressed. 


“Most extraordinary,” he said, 


The Englishman was 
“But don’t you - 


think, old chap, that it will be just a bit conspicuous?” 
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Lady, I Like Your Hat 


There’s a sort of 
magic in appreciation 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


|T was a cold night. (Nights 

are cold sometimes even in 
Hollywood). Looking up and 
down Vine Street for a spot 
where dinner might be had in 
time to make our favorite broad- 
cast in half an hour, we found a 
little Italian cafe. Just the place! 


The wind behind us, and the 
pungent scent of spaghetti sauce 
and spices inside, we started 
toward a table. As we passed 
the center line of booths, my eye 
was caught and held for a mo- 
ment by a pink hat on a dark 
haired lady’s head. It was a love 
of a hat! A magazine cover of a 
hat, with pink tulle and flowers 
and a saucy tilt. And coming 
upon it suddenly in this quiet 
little cafe where people were 
busy about the task of eating 
and no nonsense, where the sting 
of the wind was yet on our 
cheeks, where dishes clattered 
noisily, was like coming upon 
Spring unexpectedly. It was like 
the sudden call of a mocking 
bird which we Californians 
sometimes hear at night. It was 
like a snatch of laughter well re- 
membered. 


Just then the outer door open- 
ed and a group of sailors came 
inside. As they too made their 
way toward a table and passed 
the lady with the soft dark hair, 
one of them without pausing or 
breaking in his stride with his 


fellows said gently: 
like your hat.” 

And she nodded briefly and 
answered: “Thank you.” And 
that seemed to be that. 


But I knew it could not be just 
that. And you probably know it 
too. 


And I began to wish that I had 
told her too that I liked her hat. 
That I had at least smiled at her 
to thank her for a touch of 
springtime; for a mocking bird’s 
sweet song, for laughter of one 
beloved. 


How often the most of us pass 
right along without a word of 
gratitude for the things which 
lift our heart. How often in the 
goings and comings of our daily 
lives we fail to indicate appreci- 
ation for the contributions to 
our happiness. 

The other evening for no ap- 
parent reason at al] my husband 
said: “I always liked the way 
you walk.” 

My goodness! I walk like any- 
one else, putting first one foot 
down and then another, over and 
over and over again on the 
sundry and endless tours of a 
woman keeping house and taking 
care of small children. But my 
Tim liked the way I walked! He 
made of it a special thing. An 
act of graceful] movement. Some- 
thing which added to his regard. 
A unique attribute of myself. 


“Lady, I 
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And so help me, every step I 
have taken since that remark has 
been a lighter one. Feeding the 
chickens, chasing after the 
twins, climbing up and down the 
stairs, and hanging out the 
family wash are achieved on 
more agile feet. 

As I move about I find myself 
cataloguing little things I must 
remember to tell my Tim. You 
see I know what a lift I got out 
of what he’d said. I must let 
him know that I appreciate the 
way he always faces the car 
around in the garage so it will 
be easy for me to take it out. 
And I must ask him to sing that 
song John McCormack used to 
about “Your Eyes Have Told 
Me So,” because my Tim likes to 
sing so much and has such a 


lovely Irish voice. And I must 
tell him too that the new clothes 
lines are wonderful—much im- 
proved over the old ones which 
used to sag. 

There must be magic of a sort 
in this thing of appreciation. 
One just seems impelled to pass 
along the charm which has been 
experienced. I’ll want to give it 
back to Tim and perhaps he'll 
pass it along to someone in the 
office where he works. And that 
man might take it home to his 
wife and she might offer it out 
of a blue sky to her Mother. 

Why, I’ll be willing to wager 
that the lady who wore the pink 
hat came right out with the next 
nice thing which popped into her 
head when she met someone she 
knew. 


Pastors Speak 


“The older I get the harder I work at building up the 
family in the parish. If the Mass is what matters in things 
liturgical, it is the family that matters in things pastoral, 


political and personal.” 


“A variety of religious practices for the family circle are 


encouraged in this parish. Special emphasis is placed upon 
the recitation of the rosary. At Christmas time the erection 
of small cribs in the home is encouraged. Miniature shrines 
or altars are a must. In this parish we never fail to give 
special instructions regarding these matters to those about 
to marry.” 


“Bring back the family dinner—the one that included 
family friends too! Away with popular clubs and juke joints!” 


“Generally in this parish—and, I feel, unhappily so—the 
old religious customs common in the house in earlier days 
have fallen into disuse. With them has gone a certain bloom 
that will not easily be replaced.” 
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“Food” For Thought 


Henry Retzek 


“ut EY shall eat and shall not 

be filled,” said the prophet 
Osee (iv, 10). And, with due 
apologies to the prophet, this is 
literally true today. 

Almost every mouthful of food 
we eat has been tampered with 
by someone. It is decidedly not 
to our advantage, our physical 
well-being. As a result, we eat 
and our bodily needs are not 
satisfied, no matter how sump- 
tuous the spread. Our food is 
being robbed of its life’s essen- 
tials. 

Big words?—maybe, but easy 
to prove. Some of that com- 
pliant acceptance of food, all 
food, without questioning must 
change if we wish to survive. 


Worst Offenders 


Of those responsible a few can 
plead ‘not guilty’ on the grounds 
of ignorance. But for the worst 
offenders, the commercial food 
processors, this alibi is out. They 
may trumpet to the world the 
sums expended for ‘research.’ 
Their dominant motivation is 
profit and more profit with our 
well-being the least considered. 
Their escape to date from just 
retribution rests on two facts: 


Father Retzek of West Union, 
Minn., is an authority on foods and 
soil conservation, in fact a model 
country pastor, who has pioneered 
in rural life. His article is reprint- 
a “The Priest,” Huntington, 


“Black bread” 
won't be bad 


our ignorance and the fact that 
their sins as sins of omission 
are not readily detected. Their 
deliberate deprivation of life’s 
essentials from the food they 
process only gradually manifests 
its bad effects. Like the feeding 
of poison in small doses, their 
abstractions will do the same evil 
work. Few, even among doctors, 
are capable of attributing the 
eventual effects to the true 
causes. That is their escape and 
to maintain this they work hard 
in denials, recriminations and 
even smear tactics. 
Suppression 

Nutritional research is an ex- 
tremely recent science. Discover- 
ies are being suppressed in some 
circles. Only a few independent 
individuals are beginning to 
make known the crimes that are 
being perpetrated on the people 
right now. It is so recent, in 
fact, that medical schools may 
need another 50 years before it 
will appear in their curriculum. 
In the meanwhile the old adage 
of “God helps those that help 
themselves” is very pertinent for 
us today. 

Indications, in the light of 
this, point to a needed revision 
in the concept of disease. This 
does not imply a denial of germs 
and bacteria as disease provo- 
cative. Day in and day out these 
germs are our constant com- 
panions. Why is it that they hit 
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us hard every so often? “Because 
of lowered resistance” is the 
mainstay answer. This too needs 
revision and additions. 

Our body is a miracle machine 
of chemical integration. For 
elaborate details one may read 
Alexis Carrel’s, “Man The Un- 
known.” Even our psychic facul- 
ties are dependent on this in- 
tegration as long as we are in 
body. Take sound, take sight, 
take that fractional protoplasmic 
compound that can originate an- 
other body as a soul carrier. 

“Dust thou art” is no mere 


figure of speech. From the earth, 
the soil, comes most of the basic 
raw material that eventuates in 
those complicated chemical body 
compounds. The sun and the 
atmosphere add to this, but 
these are suppliers more of 
energy and bulk than the frac- 
tionally small essentials. The 
union among all is cooperative 
and close. The closer we stay 
with the “NATURAL” the better 
we prosper physically. This table 
shows the close relationship be- 
tween our body, the plant, and 
the soil. 


Items Human Body Plant Seil 
Supplied by Oxygen 66.00 % 42.90 % 47.30 % 
Atmosphere Carbon 17.50 44.30 19 
Hydrogen 10.20 6.10 .22 
Nitrogen 2.40 1.62 
Calcium 1.60 .62 8.47 
The Soil Phosphorus .90 .56 12 
: Potassium .40 1.68 2.46 
Sodium 30 43 
Chlorine 30 .22 .06 
Sulphur. 20 37 12 
Magnesium 05 38 2.24 
Iron .004 .04 4.50 
Iodine trace trace 
Fluorine trace trace 10 
Manganese trace trace .08 
Silicon ? 0.-3.0 22.74 


(Dr. Wm. A. Albrecht—Missouri University Dept. of Soils.) 


But here is a worthwhile fact 
—no single element is used in its 
raw form. Every substance is 
subjected to an intense proces- 
sing with other substances ener- 
gized by the sun, the plant comes 
forth from the soil, a miracle of 
complex chemical compounds. It 
is made to live by living soil 


micro-organisms. These possess 
the ability to take dead, inor- 
ganic matter and change it into 
forms that eventuate as organic 
constituents absorbable by the 
plants, without loss of their 
chemical characteristics. And 


again literally true—‘And to 
dust thou shalt return”! 
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In these natural products all 
life-giving essentials are present. 
Man has not been able to dupli- 
cate their bio-chemical com- 
pounds—no matter what he may 
claim in his arrogance. Beware 
of synthetics! They are not what 
we think they are. 

According to our table, 95% 
is derived from the sun and 
atmosphere. This acts as a car- 
rier for the minute fractional 
essentials originating in the con- 
tributions, of less than 5%, from 
the soil. These essences are so 
concentrated that their ultimate 
use by the body demands their 
dispersion in that great mass of 
bulk. Leisurely our digestive 
system extracts what it needs if 
there; and then evacuates the 
carrier, the bulk. 


All and everything necessary 
for health and well-being has 
been provided by Divine Provi- 
dence. And so it would be if man, 
as usual, did not interfere. He 
it is, either in stupidity or 
greed, that extracts from food 
the essentials urgently needed by 
the body. With a lack of full 
supply the body cannot function 
properly. There will occur break- 
downs in some of the intricate, 
intergeared bodily activities. 
(Why suggest birth control when 
the fertility factors are disap- 
pearing rapidly?) Here there is 
no need of the “germ” concept 
of disease. 


Beriberi, pellagra, scurvy, are 
climatic manifestations of mal- 
nutrition, in plain English —a 
protracted deprivation of certain 


food essentials. Men died by the 
thousands from beriberi until 
someone found out the “why.” 
Natural brown rice is “pro- 
cessed” by polishing. But polish- 
ing the rice extracts the life es- 
sentials carried in the hull and 
the other discarded fractions. 
When someone gave the sufferers 
extracts made from the ‘discards’ 
many of them recovered. The 
same with pellagra. This hits 
hard down south. Feed the 
sufferers with certain food con- 
centrates and they begin to re- 
cover. 

These starvation diseases are 
climatic manifestations. When 
did they begin? What about the 
innumerable intermediate stages 
before they reached this terrible 
bodily breakdown? 

Hidden Hunger 


Clinical nutritionists insist 
that the majority of us, today, 
are suffering in varying degrees 
from this same malnutrition— 
hidden hunger. In one test, 
covering the whole economic 
range, only 2 out of 2511 were 
found receiving the essentials 
necessary for optimum  well- 
being. Starvation in the midst 
of plenty? 

As individuals, upon analyses, 
we can corroborate our own 
intermittent or chronic lack of 
well-being. Doctors cannot help. 
They themselves are victims. 

Three basic causes could be 
listed as responsible for this 
terrible condition. They are: 

1. Depletion of soils by abuse 
of the land. Quality is becoming 
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an unknown factor. (The writer 
has written an entire book on 
this point alone.) 

2. Methods of food processors 
guided by the “profit” motive 
alone. 

8. The cooks! Many of them 
mean well. But as children of 
the times, in their preparation of 
food, they just about finish what 
the other two have allowed to 
survive. 

In a digest article of this type, 
all three points cannot be cover- 
ed. But to prove our assertion 
we need single out only one of 
the “foods” and briefly cover 
even this. 

Classic Example 


Flour is a classic example of 
how God-given food can be 
abused, while the abusers, de- 
liberate in their action, escape 
just retribution because of our 
ignorance. At the same time this 
brief synopsis will help explain 
why the Church is so solicitous 
about choosing flour for hosts. 
99% of the flour on the market 
today is made from wheat—but 
it is not wheat flour. (This is no 
mere play on words.) The prepa- 
ration of flour from wheat rests 
almost exclusively in the hands 
of a few big companies. 

What happens to the wheat 
when it enters the mill? 

The profit factor demands 
spoilage prevention, and methods 
developed are attuned to this one 
end. It is not the value of the 
food that counts. Cleverly, com- 
panies achieve a final product 
that will last a long time—almost 


indefinitely. This is produced, 
however, at a terrible price to 
the ultimate consumer, not only 
in money, but in health. 

Good food cannot last indefi- 
nitely—it has a relatively short 
span of life. Its entire structural 
makeup is living matter and 
dynamic, its inner action is con- 
tinuous. 

Wheat entering the mill is 
stripped of everything but its 
inner kernel core. The finished 
product: “The principal consti- 
tuent of the endosperm of wheat, 
and hence of flour, in point of 
quantity is starch.” 

The millers themselves blandly 
admit “some” loss in this ab- 
straction. And then proceed to 
minimize the loss with many 
“weasel” words! 

We have seen that such “ab- 
stractions” from the rice grain 
caused beriberi with its un- 
numbered deaths. What about 
the flour we get? It is positively 
just as bad and dangerous! 

Positive Deprivation 


At the end of this article there 
will be found a partial list of 
these abstractions. A study of 
this will show that these abstrac- 
tions have been made to the point 
of positive deprivation of essen- 
tial food needs for the body. 

The first item that went ‘out’ 
was the wheat germ. Its rich 
natural oils would make the flour 
rancid in a short period of time. 
However, you can buy this same 
wheat germ separately at a 
fancy price, and the package will 
tell you of its vital need in 
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human nutrition. All other ab- 
stractions are sold as feed sup- 
plements to farmers for their live 
stock. With the soils depleted, 
farmers must buy these to keen 
animals at a fair margin of 
health. Did you buy “bran” as 
a breakfast cereal? Some of that 
comes from the flour in the 
bread you eat. 
Bleaching 


Since all flour is subjected to 
a final bleaching process with a 
gas, nitrous oxide, even poor 
wheat can be made to look like 
good wheat. That the residue is 
harmful does not phase the pro- 
cessors. 

With righteous indignation 
making itself felt, the milling 
companies now make a conces- 
sion. This they call “enriching” 
the flour. After abstracting al- 
most everything of value they 
now put back 3, at most 4, of the 
vitamins. Even this addition is 


a “synthetic” and not a natural 
product. Some are worrying al- 
ready that these synthetics will 
be more harmful than their ab- 
sence—and they are right! 

A Joke? 


The joke of our days is this: 
in order to live we pay out good 
money for lifeless foods — and 
then pay extra money to get the 
food concentrates, that were ab- 
stracted, to supplement the origi- 
nal robbery. To top it off there is 
a real racket developing in the 
field of “synthetic” vitamins. No 
man can imitate God success- 
fully. Synthetics are imitations. 
If you buy—buy natural vita- 
mins; these are food concen- 
trates. 

Following is a partial listing 
made from the various analytical 
tables to be found in C. H. Bailey 
— “Constituents of Wheat and 
Wheat Products,” Reinhold, 
1944, 


Page Item WHEAT Wheat Germ FLOUR 
100 Albumin N. 3.10 % 1.91 % 
161 Starch 50.13 to 76.20 
52.08 
167 Sugars 
Pentosans 4.54 
Sucrose 0.33 0 
0:01 
185 Fat Contents Bran 1.99 
(lipoid %) 4.99 10.31 % 0 
198 Lipoids 3.16 15.24 1.29 
204 Ergosterol 1.20 mg. 0.082 mg 
VITAMINS 
291 Thiamine 2.28 10.40 31 
mg. per Ib. 
803 Riboflavin 2.65 11.35 2.65 


mg./g. 
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Page Item WHEAT Wheat Germ FLOUR 
805 Nicotinic Acid 6.0 24.10 1.60 
mg. per lb. 
311 Pyridoxine 4.6 9.60 2.20 
mg./g. 
812 Pantothenic Acid 9.1-17.5 9.60 5.70 
mg./g. 
813 Choline 1.01 4.36 0.57 
816 Oil % 1.01. 4.36 0.83 
316 Tocopherol 0.91 15.84 0.03 
(Fertility Factor) 
215 Minerals 
(mg./per 100 g.) 
Potassium 460 135 
Sodium 6 , 3 
Calcium 188 20 
Magnesium 176 28 
Phosphorus 801 116 
Sulphur 175 133 
Arsenic .28 .001 
Boron .28 .05 
Chlorine 110. 59. 
Cobalt 01 .008 
Copper 1.7 14 
Manganase 3.7 7 
Titanium .08 0 
Zine 10. 4. 
Silicon 6. 0.5 
Nickel 3.5 0.13 


Childhood Mortality From Accidents 


Today accidents are the leading cause of deaths among 
children over one year of age . .. There is no doubt that 
the great majority of these accidental deaths could be pre- 
vented. 


Almost 20,000 boys and girls die from accidents each year. 
This is a continuing, peace-time death toll that can and must 
be reduced. To save these lives—by education, sanitary en- 
gineering, traffic controls, and socio-economic changes—is worth 
every effort we can make.—Catherine F. Lenroot. 


Teamwork Will Provide Homes 


Irma Piepho 


WEARY, disheartened vet- 

eran ends another day’s 
search for accommodations for 
himself and his wife and eight- 
months old son, the latter two 
living six hundred miles away. 
The time-honored phrase, 
“There’s no place like home,” be- 
comes a nightmarish reality of 
pounding pavements, sending 
unending reports back to his 
wife, “There really is no place 
like home,” for each day’s search 
' brings the same answer: “Sorry, 
we are taking no more appli- 
cations.” And too occasionally 
there is the variation, “Sorry, 
we do not take children.” 


The situation is not a local 
one. It is one confronting every 
large town in the United States. 

In the fall of 1945, the head of 
the National Housing Agency 
wrote to the mayors of every city 
with a population of over 25,000, 
asking them to organize housing 
committees, representative of all 
the different groups in the city, 
to tackle the emergency job of 
finding housing for returning 
veterans. 

The task is no little one. In 
October, 1945, there were over 
1,200,000 families living doubled 
up with other families. It is es- 
timated that by the end of 1946 
there will be added another 2,- 
515,000 families, and by the end 
of 1947, an additional 680,000 
family groups, a total of 4,365,- 


We need 2,700,000 
new homes now 


000 families needing homes, and 
this does not count the families 
living in substandard dwellings 
right now. 

Small wonder that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has re- 
peatedly emphasized housing in 
his messages to Congress and to 
the nation. The need is one of 
such magnitude that it will re- 
quire the united effort of all 
groups, in each community and 
in the nation, to accomplish even 
the minimum goal set by the 
Housing Expediter and new Na- 
tional Housing Administrator a 
short time after he assumed 
office the first part of this year. 

He set as an immediate goal 
some 3,000,000 low and moder- 
ately priced homes and apart- 
ments during the next two years. 
In his report of February 7, 
1946, to the President, he said, 
“We can meet this need only 
by bringing to bear the same 
daring, determination, and hard- 
hitting teamwork with which we 
tackled the emergency job of 
building the world’s most power- 
ful war machine four years ago.” 

Many of the points which he 
presented to the President, par- 
ticularly those of a legislative 
nature, will require the team- 
work and cooperation of every 
citizen of the United States. 
Only as each citizen recognizes 
his individual responsibility for 
the common good of the nation 
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—in this instance building 
homes for American families, 
‘will these points be achieved. 
They are: 

1. The construction of 2,700,- 
000 low and moderate cost homes 
must be well on its way to com- 
pletion by the end of 1947. Low 
and moderate-cost homes is un- 
derscored, because the head of 
the average American family 
earned about $2500 a year in the 
over-time pay war years. If, ac- 
cording to economists, he can 
afford to pay only twice his 
annual income for a home, the 
majority of the homes must be 
in the low-cost bracket. 

2. Preference must be given 
to veterans and their families in 
the rental and purchase of these 
homes, with appropriate pro- 
visions for non-veteran hardship 
cases. 

8. All deferrable and non-es- 
sential construction must be 
postponed for the balance of 
1946, to release materials and 
labor for home-building. 

4. Priorities and allocations 
of equipment and materials must 
be granted to home builders. 

5. The largest part of these 
materials must be channeled into 
homes and rental housing, both 
farm and urban, selling for not 
more than $6,000 or renting for 
not more than $50 per month. 

6. Mortgages must be in- 
sured on low-cost homes up to 
90 per cent of value, based on 
necessary current costs. 

7. An additional $250,000,000 
will be needed to make al] tempo- 


rary re-use war housing avail- 
able. 

8. There must be greatly ex- 
panded production of the usual 
and new type materials that go 
into a home. To achieve this on 
a national scale, it may be neces- 
sary: 

a. to make premium pay- 
ments to stimulate production 

b. to guarantee markets to 
materials’ manufacturers 


ec. to have a system of pri- 
orities and allocations of equip- 
ment and materials to manu- 
facturers 

d. to make wage-price ad- 
justments or price increases 
where needed and where they 
are not inflationary 


e. to use war plants and new 
facilities to increase present pro- 
duction capacity 

f. to allow rapid tax amorti- 
zation for plants which are 
newly built or converted to pro- 
duce essential building materials 

g. for the Government to 
absorb undue risks in develop- 
mental work on new type ma- 
terials. 

9. Inflation must be curbed 
through more effective price con- 
trol on building materials, ceil- 
ings on new and existing homes, 
and on building lots, and through 
the continuation of rent controls. 

10. Federal cooperation and 
assistance must be given where 
necessary in the development of 
home sites. 

11. The Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation will have to 
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play a major role in financing 
the program. In addition, au- 
thorization from Congress will 
be required immediately to pro- 
vide $600,000,000 for premium 
payments. 

12. In the labor field, 1,500,- 
000 additional workers must be 
recruited and trained for resi- 
dential construction work by the 
middle of 1947. 

13. The Wagner - Ellender - 
Taft bill, S.1592, must be adopt- 
ed at an early date. 

14. There must be commun- 
ity participation in the planning 
to meet loca] housing needs. 

Specific suggestions, apart 
from national legislation, made 
to community leaders are these: 

1. Undertake to assure first 
preference to veterans on exist- 
ing houses offered for rent or for 
sale. 

2. Develop temporary home- 
sharing programs for veterans. 

8. Encourage conversions to 
provide additional dwelling 
units. 
“4. Provide sites for Army 
and Navy barracks which can be 
demounted, transported, and 
converted at Federal expense. 


5. Help prepare land and 
facilities to accommodate new 
dwellings. 

6. Assist in arrangements 
for adequate transportation and 
services for new developments. 

7. Aid in securing the exten- 
sion of emergency building codes 
and the modernization of exist- 
ing codes. 

8. Speed up inspections and 
issuance of building permits by 
local authorities. 

9. Establish centralized in- 
formation centers to refer veter- 
ans to available housing. 

10. Break local bottlenecks in 
building materials. 

11. Discourage Black Market 
activity in building materials 
and in rents, and support price 
ceilings. 

12. Assist in recruiting and 
training labor. 


If citizens will study the pro- 
posals made and follow up on the 
suggestions given, the end of 
1947 should see our weary-dis- 
heartened veteran in a home of 
his own—his little family, from 
whom he has been separated first 
by war and now by lack of hous- 
ing, with him. 


Married Happiness 


People whose ideas of happiness are not ours get completely 
wrong notions of large families. They hope to alleviate the 
suffering of the poor by limiting their families, but their think- 
ing is muddled. God has put into every mother the capacity for 
happiness through every child she has. The more children she 
has the more her joys are multiplied—Mrs. John S. Reilly, of 


New York. 
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The Convalescent 


A short, short story 


HE=E made up his mind. It was- 


definite now—there was no 
turning back. For a week he 
had tried to write the letter to 
his friends. Each time he picked 
up the pen a sudden fear of ridi- 
cule seized him. He would lay 
it aside and break out in a cold 
sweat. Now it was settled. 

He picked up the pen and this 
time began to write. As the pen 
glided over the paper his mind 
drifted. Back. Back to combat, 
hellish noises, bitter battle. 

He thought of his days as an 
officer in the field. All had gone 
well in the first days of the con- 
flict. Advances were reported on 
all sides. His own outfit moved 
into an advance position. Then, 
the enemy struck with lightning 
speed. The forces on both flanks 
were hurled back. He and his 
men held—held by sheer will 
power. Then, the news came. 
They were surrounded. The en- 
emy had poured around them like 
a raging flood. 

He could see now the enemy 
rolling into the village, his own 
troops pushed back to a bulwark 
on the edge of the town—a hope- 
less position. The swashbuckling 
enemy had pretended generosity. 
They called for a truce. 

At the conference the haughty 
officers of the enemy ranted and 
pounded. Nothing but uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

He remembered the look on his 
men’s faces as he told them the 


Rawley Myers 


news. And he remembered how 
he told them he would never give 
in, how he whipped them by ex- 
ample into a fighting force de- 
termined to hold out to the last 
soldier. 

His pen sped on—telling all. 

The enemy artillery was ter- 
rifying. The plight was hope- 
less. Still they held. On the next 
day it came. Flying debris from 
a near miss tore his legs from 
under him. 


The next thing he remembered 
was that he was in terrible, ago- 
nizing pain. He was in an enemy 
hospital. Death lurked. To save 
his life he was forced to undergo 
hideous operations, to endure 
painful weights on his legs for 
long hours. 


He stopped writing a minute. 
He looked about him. The enemy 
hospital was just the same as 
the day he arrived. Clean, plain, 
primitive. He looked at his legs. 
As good as new. He would be 
leaving in a few days—an ex- 
change prisoner. Then, he con- 
tinued to write. He must tell 
everything. Would they think 
him a fool? Would they say he 
was an escapist—running away, 
ashamed because he had lost the 
village? 

He wrote of the days at the 
hospital after the pain. Days 


that were monotonous, dreary, 
dull. Then, how he had turned 
to pensive thoughts of valor and 
acclaim. They left him bitter. 
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He had thought of a girl he had 
planned one day to marry. It was 
futile. At length, he had asked 
the nurse for a novel. The nurse 
returned. She could find no novel 
in his language, however, she 
had two non-fiction books. He 
looked at the titles; tossed them 
aside. The hours labored around 
the clock. Seconds endured for 
centuries. Finally, to keep from 
total boredom he picked up the 


books. He read—at first slowly, 
then swiftly, impetuously. 

The pen stopped. Now he 
must tell them. He had overcome 
all doubts. Firmly, he wrote on. 
After reading the lives of Christ 
and the saints, he was sure that 
he wanted to embrace the reli- 
gious life. He chose to be a sol- 
dier of Christ. He sighed the 
sigh of bridges burnt. He signed 
his name, Ignatius of Loyola. 


Station BABY 


Leo Ortman, 0O.S.B. 


44K AY Johnnie is the smartest 

little fellow. You should 
hear him tell the stories of Jesus 
and Mary.” 

“Well, my Mary isn’t so slow, 
either. She’s only three, but she 
can point out the pictures of the 
Infant Jesus and of St. Joseph. 
And she can find the words 
“Jesus” and “Mary,” too.” 

You’ve heard it all before: 
parents boasting of their chil- 
dren’s doings. Of course, you’ve 
done your share of telling about 
your youngsters, as well. 

Does it sound like stretching 
the truth to say that babies of 
two and a half, three or four can 
tell the stories of Jesus and 
Mary? Do you think it’s going 
too far to say that they can tell 
the Holy Names when they see 
them? Believe me, it’s all true; 
little ones can do these things. 

The Sisters who teach first- 


Little ones can 
do these things 


graders will] tell you how far ad- 
vanced some children are. And 
the Sisters can tell you that 
these aren’t just the ones of 
higher mental ability or the pro- 
ducts of wealthy homes. No, the 
little ones who know so much are 
the ones who have been helped 
at home. 

Little children learn these re- 
ligious stories, know the pictures 
and recognize the Holy Names 
because they’ve been taught. If 
you and your older children teach 
them, they'll know; otherwise 
not. Certainly, you’re interested 
in helping your toddlers or you 
wouldn’t be reading these lines. 

Your tools for this particular 
job are religious picture books 
for children. 

There’s such a fine selection of 
pamphlets, booklets and full- 
bound books available for little 
ones now. They’re beautifully 
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illustrated in colors which will 
catch the happy eyes of your 
babies. The price? All the way 
from five cents to several dollars. 

Children really go for these 
up-to-the-minute religious book- 
lets and books. There are won- 
derful pictures and stories from 
the Old Testament. Some books 
have picture-stories of Jesus and 
Mary. You can find the lives of 
the saints for children. And 
you’ll want some of the booklets 
on the Mass and the Sacraments 
to help baby be good when he 
goes to Mass with you. 

You just can’t start too early 
with telling your little ones 
stories about Jesus. These fine 
publications will help you. With 
pictures and large-letter simple 
words, you'll find baby a ready 
listener to the wonderful stories 
you tell. 

Here’s the way it works: You 
tell the story, pointing to the 
picture and showing the persons 
and things as you go along. 
Notice how baby will find little 
things in the picture which you 
hadn’t noticed. “What’s that?” 
he’ll be asking. 

After you’ve gone over the 
story once or twice or more— 
children love repetition — after 
that, ask baby to tell you the 


story. He’ll love it. He’ll be so 
proud of himself because he can 
tell Mummy or Daddy all about 
it. And next, well it won’t be 
long before he’ll be able to pick 
out the words “Jesus” and 
“Mary” — all because you’ve 
shown him. 

It’s a game! 

Give the little one just one 
booklet at a time. Let him learn 
that book so well that he can tell 
you all about the pictures in it. 
Then and only then, give him an- 
other booklet to read. He’ll really 
work for a reward like that. 
Make it a game! 

You'll be delighted to see how 
fast your baby learns. And that’s 
going to help him so much when 
he starts to school. 

Just be sure that the booklets 
and books you get for the little 
children are approved—are pub- 
lished by Catholics or have the 
“Imprimatur” of a Bishop. Then 
you'll know that they’re really 
Christian and fit for your baby. 
One book I saw—unapproved, of 
course —spoke of the Blessed 
Virgin as the mother of a large 
family of children. I don’t have 
to tell you that’s all wrong. 

Books for children are such 
interesting things. You'll enjoy 
them, too. 


“What are you crying about, my poor little boy?” a man 


asked Billy. 
“Pa fell downstairs.” 


“That’s all right, my boy. Don’t cry. He’ll get better soon.” 
“That’s not it. My sister saw him fall—all the way. I 


never saw nuffen.” 
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Two G's 


S/Sgt. Fred Post * 


“TH files of the War Depart- 
ment make no mention of the 
unauthorized capture of Kama- 
gori by two G.I.’s. And I hope 
they never will; because if they 
do, Ray and I will watch the 
world go by from the windows 
of the guardhouse, instead of 
sitting here in Nagoya awaiting 
an early discharge—we hope! 
Actually, we never intended to 
capture Kamagori. It was all a 
misunderstanding. Perhaps I’d 
_ better go back to the beginning. 
I am a supply sergeant with 
the Engineers, and Corporal Ray 
Murphy is my chief assistant. 
We hit it off well together, Ray 
and I. We came up from the 
Philippines with General Mac- 
Arthur, to help occupy Japan— 
at least, what was left of Japan 
after our B-29 raids. The dam- 
age done by these bombers can’t 
be described. You have to see 
the ruined cities, to really under- 
stand. 

The occupation of Japan turn- 
ed out to be a lot easier than any 
of us dreamed it would be. The 
Japanese have taken their de- 
feat well; and from the first day 
of our arrival here, we have been 
going out without rifles. Things 
proved so easy that we have 
more free time than we expect- 
ed, and as a result Ray and I 
have been seeing a bit of Nippon, 
and that’s how we came to cap- 
ture Kamagori. 


In Japan 


They never intended to 
capture Kamagori—but did 


Two days ago Ray and I had 
a confab, with the result that 
we decided to see some city that 
had not yet been occupied. We 
wanted to see Japan as it is 
without the influence of Ameri- 
can troops. After a lengthly con- 
versation with the travel bu- 
reau at the Nagoya R.R. Sta- 
tion, we purchased tickets to 
Kamagori. This used to be a 
famous resort city and is about 
an hour-and-a-half’s train ride 
from here. The ride was un- 
eventful, but when we stepped 
off the train at Kamagori, things 
began to pop. 

The stationmaster came rush- 
ing up the platform, bowing and 
giving forth with Japanese 
greetings. We looked behind us, 
because we thought it was some- 
one else he meant. But no—the 
greetings were for us! Some- 
what bewildered, we allowed him 
to escort us into a beautifully 
furnished private waiting room, 
which must have been used by 
celebrities during normal times. 

When I didn’t sit in the most 
comfortable chair, the station- 
master became all excited, and to 
please him I changed chairs. It 
was a treat to sink down into a 
soft mohair chair after all those 
months of sitting on boards. 

While tea was being served, I 
took out my Japanese phrase 
book and, with the aid of my 
finger, asked whether an Eng- 


* Condensed from The Field Afar, New York City. 
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lish-speaking guide was avail- 
able. The stationmaster re- 
quested us to wait, and bowed 
himself out of the room. 


“What gives?” I asked Ray. 


“You have me,” he replied. 
“The stationmaster in Nagoya 
must have wired we were com- 
ing. Maybe he thinks you are 
General MacArthur.” 


I began to suspect that Ray 
was right when, a moment later, 
the stationmaster came bowing 
back into the room, accompanied 
by about a dozen other bowing 
Japanese and an_ interpreter. 
The latter spoke perfect English 
and told us later that he had 
spent thirty years in Los An- 
geles, where he was in the pro- 
duce business. We were then in- 
troduced to the mayor, the chief 
of police, the district head of 
the Army, the editors of three 
newspapers, who were accom- 
panied by photographers and re- 
porters, as well as several other 
big shots of the city. 


With the preliminaries over, 
the mayor informed us that it 
was a great honor to welcome 
the first Americans to Kama- 
gori. “What orders do you have 
for us?” he added. 


“We have no orders,” we re- 
plied. “We have only come to 
visit your city.” 


“It will give us great pleasure 
to show you our city,” the mayor 
answered. “We are greatly em- 
barrassed that, owing to wartime 
conditions, we have no limou- 
sines. However, we have made 


other provisions, if they will be 
agreeable to you.” 


We told him that whatever he 
had prepared would be most ac- 
ceptable. We went out of the sta- 
tion and found a truck standing 
against the curb. On the bed of 
the truck, two luxurious mohair 
sofas had been placed for our 
use. Two Japanese soldiers had 
been assigned to handle the 
bench which allowed us to step 
in and out of the truck with 
ease. 


As we rode about the city, 
people would look up at the truck 
and then give a jump when they 
spotted us. They calmed down 
a bit when they saw their offi- 
cials riding with us, though there 
were some who darted into their 
homes like scared rabbits. When 
we entered a store, any children 
there would start crying, and 
they couldn’t be calmed until our 
departure. I don’t think they 
ever saw two such tall human 
beings before. 


While on the tour, the photo- 
graphers took pictures of Ray 
and me together, and then of us 
with the mayor and his gang. We 
gave the editor our address, and 
he promised to mail us a copy 
of the papers. 


The highlight of our tour was 
our visit to the International 
Hotel. What a beautiful spot 
that was! The hotel sits high on 
a hill, which extends like a 
thumb into the bay, and the view 
defies description. Ray, who in 
civilian life manages a hotel in 
Indiana, fell in love with the 
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place at first sight and wasn’t 
satisfied until he had examined 
every nook and corner. The 
hotel had been closed for the past 
three years, but everything had 
been opened up for us. It is ex- 
quisitely furnished, and _ all 
rooms have accompanying tiled 
baths; the corridors are of mar- 
ble, with tiled floors. 


Everywhere we stopped, we 
had been treated to a cup of tea 
—the best I have tasted any- 
where. Here at the hotel, how- 
ever, we were treated to a sur- 
prise. We were seated at a per- 
fectly set table and served a 
really delicious meal. For dessert 
_ we had two peeled and sliced 
apples, which were a treat for us 
after weeks of K-rations. 


When it came time for us to. 


leave, we were again escorted to 
the station. There we found a 
whole section of the platform 
had been cleared for our exclu- 
sive use. We were again served 
tea in the reception room. After 
tea we presented each of our 
hosts with a chocolate bar, which 
pleased them no end, for they are 


very fond of candy and they have 
had none for the past three 
years. The interpreter said that 
having a chocolate bar is a dream 
come true! Just think—we are 
tired of the things, and these 
people go wild over them. 


When the train arrived, the 
officials began clearing a car for 
our exclusive use, but we put a 
stop to that and beckoned the 
people to be seated again. After 
many farewells, we took our de- 
parture. 


The train ride back gave us a 
chance to think. I told Ray that 
the officials must have mistaken 
us for members of the American 
Diplomatic Corps. We both 
agreed that some general is 
going to receive no reception 
when he takes over the city; and 
I’m inclined to believe he will 
have conniptions when he is 
shown the pictures of the ser- 
geant and the corporal who re- 
ceived the reception which should 
have been accorded him. I’d give 
a month’s pay if I could watch 
the general’s face when he sees 
those newspapers. 


Help To Parents 


We are painfully slow in putting into operation the parish 
credit union, the Maternity Guild, the free Catholic school, even 
in parishes where it could be done; securing legislation for free 
textbooks and free transportation for our Catholic children; all 
of which would immeasurably help the young mother and 
father. But even these measures do not strike at the root of the 
evil of an inadequate wage for the white-collar class, which in- 
cludes many poorly paid professions, such as teaching, and an 
uncertain wage for the laboring man.—Mrs. Robert A. Angelo, 
past president, National Council of Catholic Women. 
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For The Children 


A Story For Lent 


Jesus’ invitation 
to his loved ones 


SH WEDNESDAY had come 

and gone. Each evening in 
Lent mother had told the children 
one of the many interesting 
stories from Our Lord’s life. 
After the younger children went 
off to bed, John, who was nine, 
sat beside the fire studying his 
lessons or watching the changing 
pictures in the dancing flames. 
Father sat close beside John. He 
read from the New Testament 
which mother had given him. 
John was proud when sometimes 
father asked him to read aloud 
from it. Tonight John was not 
reading to father and he had no 
lessons to do. Instead he sat 
thinking through the story moth- 
er had told at the beginning of 
Lent. 


Mother’s Story 


Tonight is Ash Wednesday. 
Now we begin the season of the 
year which the Church calls Lent. 
Lent is a very special time. In 
Lent God wishes each one of His 
children to ask himself over and 
over again, “Why did God make 
me?” If we listen carefully to 
God’s voice in our hearts we will 
hear His own answer, “I made 
you John, I made you Maureen, I 
made you Ann, I made you Pat 
and Timothy to belong to my 
family. I made you to know me 
and love me here on earth, and to 


Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J. 


live with me forever in Heaven. 
Some day if you love me as you 
should I will come to you and 
take your hand in mine. I will 
lead you to the place in Heaven 
which I have made ready for you. 
I will say to you, ‘Come, you have 
received a blessing from my 
Father.’ 


“For those who have been un- 
loving and disobedient this will 
be a dreadful day. These will 
hear me say ‘Go from me you 
that are accursed, into the eter- 
nal fire which has been prepared 
for the devil and for his an- 
gels.’” (Eternal fire is fire that 
burns on and on forever.) 


God wants this to be a joyous 
day for us. That is why He sent 
Jesus His own Son down to 
earth to live with us and to die 
on the cross for us. Jesus’ death 
on the cross opened for us the 
gates of heaven. In Baptism 
each one of our dear family has 
been made a child of God. By 
the Sacrament of Baptism each 
one of us has been given the 
right to live in Heaven. Jesus 
Himself showed little boys and 
girls, and grown up children how 
to please God. His Mother Mary 
and Saint Joseph taught parents 
how to please God. If we follow 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph we may 
be sure that when Jesus comes 
He will be able to say, “Come 
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you have received a blessing 
from my Father.” 

John had just finished telling 
mother’s story to himself when 
he heard a voice. 

“John, it is your bed time 
now.” 

“Coming mother,” called John. 

Then he kissed daddy and went 
upstairs. When mother kissed 
John with her “God bless you” 
he asked, “What story comes 
next, mother?” 

“Tomorrow I will tell how 
Jesus chose His first priests and 
began His Church on earth. It is 
Jesus’ Church which today takes 
’ His place. But now to bed John.” 

As John lay in his clean, cool 
bed the words of Jesus to His 
loving children said themselves 
over and over in his mind, “Come 
you have received a blessing 
from my Father. Come you have 
received a blessing from my 
Father. Come you have received 
a blessing from my Father.” 

Jesus Chooses His First Priests 


One day as Jesus walked along 
by the Sea of Galilee, He saw 
close by two brothers. They 
were Peter and Andrew. Peter 
and Andrew were fishing with 
nets in the sea, for they were 
fishermen. (Fishermen, you 
know, earn their living by catch- 
ing fish.) Jesus said to them, 
“Come and follow me: I will 


make you into fishers of men.” 
(Jesus meant he would change 
them into His priests.) Peter 
and Andrew dropped their nets 
immediately and followed Jesus. 

Then Jesus went on further 


and saw two others who were 
also brothers. Their names were 
James and John. They were the 
sons of Zebedee. James, John 
and Zebedee were in a_ boat 
mending the holes in their fish- 
ing nets, for they too were fisher- 
men. Jesus called James and 
John to Himself. Immediately 
they dropped their nets, left 
their father and followed Jesus. 


Jesus called others, Philip, Na- 
thaniel and Bartholomew. In all 
He called twelve helpers to Him- 
self. These twelve went about 
everywhere with Jesus. They 
saw Him cure those who were 
sick. They saw Him make peo- 
ple’s blind eyes into seeing eyes, 
and their deaf ears into ears 
which could hear. They saw 
Jesus make bread to feed thous- 
ands of hungry people. They saw 
Him call to life the little daugh- 
ter of Jairus after she had died. 
They saw Him give her back to 
her happy mother and daddy. 
They saw Jesus walk upon the 
Sea of Galilee. They saw Him 
call little children to Himself and 
lay His hands on them in bless- 
ing. Because the twelve wanted 
to be able to help others in the 
way that Jesus did, they watched 
Him carefully. Because they 
wanted to be able to tell the stor- 
ies which He told, they listened 
to His every word. When Jesus 
taught the prayer, “Our Father 
who art in Heaven,” they learn- 
ed it in order to teach us. Much 
of what Jesus did and said is 
written for us in the New Testa- 
ment. This is a book I know you 
will all love. 
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The night before Jesus died, 
at the meal we call His Last Sup- 
per, Jesus took bread into His 
hands. He blessed this bread and 
changed it into Himself with the 
words, “Take. Eat. This is my 
body.” 

Then Jesus took a cup of wine 
into His hands and spoke again. 
He changed the wine into His 
own blood with the words, 
“Drink you all of this for this 
is my blood.” He gave the bread 
and wine which had become Him- 
self to Peter and the others in 
Holy Communion. Then Jesus 
said, “Do this in memory of me. 
You Peter, you James and John, 
you Andrew and Bartholomew, 
each of you take bread and wine 
into your own hands. Say the 
words that I have said, then the 
bread and wine will change into 
my own body and into my own 
blood.” 

From this night on Peter and 


the others were no longer ordi- 
nary men but priests of God’s 
Church, priests who could call 
Jesus down from Heaven at Holy 
Mass, priests who could give us 
Jesus in Holy Communion. 
From then on they had the power 
to do Jesus’ work. They could 
baptize, teach and bless. They 
could help us on the way to 
Heaven. 

At the last supper Jesus pray- 
ed for His friends and for us. 
He said, “Father, it is for these 
I pray. They belong to Thee. 
Keep them holy.” It was as if 
Jesus wished to say, “Father, 
you know that when I meet John, 
when I meet Maureen and Ann, 
when I meet Pat and Timothy, 
when I meet mother and daddy, 
I want to be able to say to each 
one, ‘Come you have received a 
blessing from my Father; come 
and live with us forever and ever 
in Heaven.’ ” 


Pudsy helly’s Future 


Patrick O’Connor, S.S.C. * 


| WAS looking at the funnies 
when Dad, he says to me: 


“Hey, Pudsy!” I says, “Hey, 
Dad!” He says, “What are you 
going to be?” 

I says, “Gee, Dad!” He says, 
“Well, son?” I says, “Jiminy 
gosh good-night, 

It’s kinda hard to know, Dad.” 
He says, “Hard to know is 
right.” 


*In The Far East, Perryville, Md. 


Always starring in 
life’s thrilling play 


Oh, there’s lots of things I’d like 
to be—and when I’d gone to 
bed, 

I couldn’t sleep, so many things 
were racing through my head. 


I could see myself a fireman. 
Cling clang! We'll run you 
down! 

We're off to fight the worstest 
fire that ever came to town, 

And in next morning’s paper, lol 
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a headline loud proclaims 
How Fireman Pudsy Kelly saved 
the poor kids from the flames. 


And still I think I’d rather have 
a heavenly entry tell 

How Father Kelly helped to save 
men’s souls from flames of 
hell! 


I could see myself a cowboy, with 
spurs and chaps and guns; 
Hi! Ride ’em Cowboy Kelly! 

and my bronco bucks and runs. 
We’re rounding up the cattle— 
see me riding past the rest, 
And they’re cheering Pudsy 
Kelly! I’m the Wonder of the 
West. 


But a priest is always rounding 
up lost souls that wander far, 

And souls are well worth riding 
for, more than the cattle are. 

Or see me in the movies—I’m the 
idol of the fans, 

The sort of guy whose close-up 
makes the kids all clap their 
hands. 

Wouldn’t our gang keel over 
when they’d read: “The Chief 
at Bay, 

With Pudsy Kelly Starring: See 
this Super-Film Today”! 


But a priest is always starring 
in life’s most thrilling play, 
And he plays the very grandest 
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part—may it be mine some 
day! 


Or it’s midnight in Wyoming 
and the storm is howling 
hoarse. 

“Oh, who will take the air-mail 
through?”—Why, Kelly will, 
of course, 

And Kelly does (that’s me, you 
know), and the papers tell the 
tale 

How Pilot Pudsy Kelly flew 
through blizzards with the 
mail. 


But all the glory fizzles out when 
a fellow flops and dies. 

As a different kind of pilot, I 
could win a deathless prize. 


“Aw, what’s the use?” says I at 
last. “I’ve known it long 
enough; 

I’m only trying to kid myself 
with all this crazy stuff. 

The other things are fairly niee, 
but they’re not the life for 
me 

Yes, Pudsy Kelly, missioner, is 
what I want to be!” 


And I said some prayers, and 
fell asleep, and dreamt the 
whole night through 

Of Father Pudsy Kelly, and the 
work he hopes to do. 


“What’s the cat’s name?” 
“Ben Hur.” 


“How'd you happen to call him that?” 
“Well we called him Ben till he had kittens.” 


“Dad, what makes a man give a woman a diamond ring?” 
“The woman, son.”—The Tablet 
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These Mutual Broadcasting Stations Carry 
OUR SUNDAY VISITOR’S 


“The Spiritual Clinic” 


Radio Program 


Akron, Ohio, WHKK. 

1 , New York, WABY. any, Georgia, WALL. 
igan, Marquette, Mich., WDMJ. 
Dubuque, Iowa, KDTH, La Grange, Georgia, WLAG. 

Lewiston-Auburn, Maine WCOU. Clarksville, Tenn., WJZM. 
Washington, D. C., WOL. Williamson, W. Va.. WBTH. 


Hagerstown, Maryland, WJEJ. KLUF. 


Hannibal, Missouri, KHMO. Lawton, Oklahoma, KSWO, 
Hastings, Nebraska, KHAS. Pampa, Texas, KPDN. 
Vincennes, Indiana, WAOV. Ashland, Wisconsin, WATW. 


Rutland, Vt., WSYB. 
Waterbury, Vermont, WDEV. Ironwood, Michigan, WJMS. 


Elmira, New York, WENY. York, Pennsylvania, WORK. 
Greenville, N. C., WGTC. Appleton, Wisconsin, WHBY. 


Other stations carry the program by transcription at a differ- 
ent hour. Consult your local paper for the time. Known stations 
and time of transcribed broadcasts are: 

Charlotte, N. C., WAYS. Sunday, 1:00 p.m. 

Indianapolis. WIBC. Saturdays, 7:45 a.m. 

Louisville-New Albany, Indiana. WGRC. Saturdays, 8:30 a.m. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana. WOWO. Saturdays, 9:30 a.m. 

Mindan, N. D. KGCU. 5:15 p.m. M.S.T., Thursday. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. WCPO. Thursday, 11:15 p.m. 

Moorehead-Fargo, Minn., KVOX. Roanoke Rapids, N. C., 
WCBT. Thursday, 10:15 a.m. 


THURSDAYS, 10:15 TO 10:30 A. M. EST 


Help us bring this program into your 
community by writing to your nearest 
Mutual station. 


Pass the Word Along 
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You Haven’t Read These! 


The Latest Works of Top-Notch Authors 


and Speakers for Your Enjoyment 


YOU 25¢ 


In which Monsignor Sheen comments on: : Are You Happy? 
What Are You Like? Who Can Re-make You? How 
You Are Re-made—over 100 pages you will enjoy. 


For your consideration: Why Men Pray; The Power of 
Prayer; The Habit of Prayer; Lord Teach Us How to 
Pray—explained for our help and guidance. 


THE SACRAMENTAL SYSTEM 15¢ 
You will gain a greater understanding of the Sacraments 
Gren 5 this pamphlet which, clearly and yet briefly 
“tells a 


THE MORAL. LAW 15¢ 
Law proceeds from the mind and will of a lawgiver— 
the Author of the Moral Law is God, the Creator. So 
these “points” will interest and instruct you, 


GOD 15¢ 
Father Ginder here presents: It’s God’s Own Truth; The 
yar for God; A Description of God,; Our Father, Who 

t In Heaven. Much worth reading! 

THE ‘CATHOLIC LAYMAN AND MODERN PROBLEMS ......._. 20c 
A series of ten talks, as presented over The Catholic 
Radio Hour by distinguished Catholic laymen. Modern 
thoughts by modern people! 


ONE LORD, ONE WORLD ..........0..--2-ooo... 25¢ 
Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen herein packs some of the most 
interesting reading you will find in one pamphlet. A 
“must” if you want to keep up with things. 

HUMAN PLANS ARE NOT ENOUGH 15¢ 


You will be pleased with the four topics: Man’s Need 
of God; The Return to Moral Discipline; Christian Faith, 
The Hope of the World; The Tragedy of Inhospitality. 


$1.00 SPECIAL 


One copy each of all eight pamphlets, $1.00 postpaid 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 
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